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PREFACE 


The Tuaregs in Mali and Niger and other countries in West 
Africa are one of the many peoples in the world today who do not 
have their own state but are forced to live as minorities in five 
different states. They are Berbers of Semitic race like their kins- 
men in Morocco and northern Algeria. 

The present monograph contains a brief description of the 
social structure and daily life of the Tuaregs, as well as an account 
of their history with special emphasis on the period after inde- 
pendence. 

Today, persecution of Tuaregs in Mali and Niger has led them 
to rebel against the ruling black peoples of the two countries. It is 
this situation that has prompted me to write the present brief and 
easily accessible English introduction to the subject. 

As in so many other cases, one of the ways of putting an end to 
the persecutions is to arouse international awareness of what is 
going on in the two countries, so that persecution cannot be 
concealed, and so that initiatives can be taken that will lead to a 
peaceful settlement acceptable to all parties. Such efforts have 
long been under way in France, to whose former colonial empire 
the two states belong. 

But the Scandinavian countries also have a role to play. They 
have a good reputation with West African governments, because 
they are small countries without any significant imperialist hist- 
ory, in contrast to the former colonial power France, and because 
they have democratic systems of government which many regard 
as worthy of imitation. They already have ongoing aid projects in 
Mali and Niger, a few of which are specifically in Tuareg areas. 
Consequently, their views are listened to in West African political 
circles, and that is why it is so important that awareness is created 
in Scandinavia of the situation in the two countries, In that way 
pressure can be brought to bear on their governments to find 
political solutions to their minority problems. 


Danish scholars have long taken an interest in the nomadic 
culture of the Tuaregs. The famous anthropologist Johannes Nico- 
laisen believed to have found among the Tuaregs a rich old 
culture living in exemplary harmony with its natural environ- 
ment, fairly uninfluenced by modern European civilization. And 
as a linguist working among the Tuaregs, | myself have found a 
Berber dialect with many archaic traits. 

British and American scholars interested in the Tuaregs have 
been very few (v. bibliography). But in modern times especially 
the Americans have taken an interest in the problems of 
desertification and the English historian H.T. Norris has invested 
much energy in exploring the course of islamization of the 
Tuaregs and of Mauritania. 

My sources for the history and social organization of the 
Tuaregs are listed in the bibliography at the end of the book. In 
addition I have regular contacts with Tuaregs in Niger, with exiled 
Tuaregs in Paris, and with French scholars. Through these contacts 
I receive personal viewpoints as well as excerpts from the French 
press, especially from Le Monde. 

Iam grateful to the publisher, Museum Tusculanum, for 
having taken an interest in the present book, as well as to The 
Foundation of David’s Collection, who have financed the printing 
and binding and part of the translation. Furthermore, I thank the 
following for authorizing me to copy their photographs: Mr. 
Jergen Olsen (the Dan. NGO Genvej til Udvikling, the Dan. news- 
paper Politiken’s photo-service, Mr. Ghabdouane Mohamed 
(Niger), The Archives of the Ethnographical Collection of the 
Dan. National Museum, Professor mag.art. Ida Nicolaisen, Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, Mr. Morten Kuni, and Ms. Ingrid Poulsen. 

Finally, | extend my thanks to cand.mag. Poul Tornge for 
undertaking the task of translating my text from Danish into 
English. For this part of the work we were grateful to receive a 
contribution of D.Kr. 10,000 from The Danish Literature Informa- 
tion Center (Dansk Litteraturinformationscenter), 

Copenhagen 1994 Karl-G, Prasse 


Where the Tuaregs live 


To many Danes and Europeans in general the Tuaregs are not an 
unknown concept. They are often viewed in a romantic light as 
the people who are the lords of the western part of the Sahara, as 
a people that has managed to an extraordinary extent to endure 
the hardships of some of the world’s most inhospitable places, as 
a people of warriors whose men appear with incredible swiftness 
on their camels to join battle with any intruding enemy and 
disappear just as quickly when the fight is over. Or they are seen 
stalking towards you in a dignified manner, veiled and clad in 
their draped, indigo coloured garments, proudly conscious that 
this is their land and that no stranger can survive here without 
their assistance. Because of the blue colour which the indigo dyed 
clothes leave on their skin, they have long been known as "the 
Blue People". Many novels and films about desert life have used 
them as a romantic setting. We owe our knowledge of them 
mainly to the French, who conquered their territory with great 
difficulty at the end of the nineteenth century, and who have 
retained until today a special respect for this people, who offered 
them such worthy resistance. 

At a less sentimental level the Tuaregs of today must be 
characterized as a so-called Fourth World people. They do not 
have their own state but live as minorities in half a dozen 
countries, with all the attendant problems of that situation. They 
have in fact long been registered as a Fourth World people by 
the organisations that deal with such peoples, on a par with 
Eskimos, Native Americans, Australian Aboriginals, Kurds etc. 
Today there are more Tuaregs than ever, in all app. 1,200,000 
people, thanks to the rapid population growth common to Third 
World countries. Few Fourth World peoples are represented in 
the parliaments of the countries they live in, nor do these peoples 


as a rule enjoy local self-government. 


750,000 of these Tuaregs live in northern Niger, where they 
make up approximately ten per cent of the population. They are 
divided into three main groups of tribes: 

The Kol-Aziwagh or Aziwagh people live in the area north 
of the town of Tahoua (Tawa), and within the great Azawagh 
wadi, which stretches in an arch from southwestern Ayr along 
the Mali frontier to the Dallol-Dosso basin. They are known also 
as the Eastern Iwollommodan. Before the great droughts their 
country consisted of fertile savannah, where enormous herds of 
cattle could feed. They are further subdivided into app. 100 
different tribes, who together form a confederation under a 
supreme chief- tain (amanokal), who does not, however, have any 
real power today. 

The Kel-Ayr or Ayr people live in the Ayr mountains in 
central Niger and in the area immediately to the south, stretching 
as far as the great cliff known as Togidit, which forms the edge 
of a plateau. Here too cattle are raised. The mountains themselves 
are less suited for cattle raising but good for raising sheep and 
goats. Here on the other hand the famous Tuareg garden farms 
are located with irrigated terraces and formerly ample supplies of 
spring water from the mountains. In northern Ayr near the town 
Arlit (Aghli) there are large uranium deposits, which provide a 
substantial contribution of foreign currency to Niger’s economy. 
On the boundary between the Ayr mountains and the plateau lies 
Agadez, the largest Tuareg town, with 10,000 inhabitants and a 
famous mosque dating from 1430. The Ayr Tuaregs are divided 
into two confederations, Kel-Forwan and Kel-Away (with Kel- 
Faday), who in turn have a common overlord, the sultan of 
Agadez. 

The Kel-Goras Tuaregs live on the savannah to the south of 
the Ayr mountains between the towns of Maradi and Zinder 
(Zondor). They too raise cattle and live by a thriving transit trade 
to Nigeria. They make up a confederation of their own. 

As for the remainder of the 8.3 million inhabitants of Niger, 


approximately half are Hausas. Most Hausas live in adjacent 
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North Nigeria, and Hausa is the biggest of the West African 
languages, spoken by app. 30 million people either as a mother 
tongue or as a second language. Many Tuaregs also speak Hausa. 
However, political power in Niger is in the hands mainly of 
another black people, the Songhay-Djermas. The capital of Niger, 
Niamey, is situated in a Djerma area on the river Niger. To the 
east and all the way into Tchad the Kanuri people lives. 


Mali has 400,000 Tuaregs in the north, comprising app. 5 per cent 
of the population of the country. They too can be grouped in 
three confederations of tribes: 

Like the Kel-Ayr, the Kal-Adghagh or Adrar people live in a 
mountain area, which provided limited grazing for cattle before 
the great droughts. 

The Kal-Ensar (formerly Kal-Tadamakat) live in the area 
around the other major Tuareg town, the fabled Timbuctoo 
(Timbuktu) on the river Niger. For centuries, this town has been 
the terminus of the caravan traffic from Morocco through 
Mauritania and is thus a thriving commercial centre, just as in 
earlier days it was a famous Islamic seat of learning. In the 
Middle Ages, the town was the centre of a great Tuareg empire, 
but in 1469 it was annexed by the Songhay empire. The Kal- 
Ensar area stretches all the way to the towns of Buram and Gao 
(Gawgaw) further east on the river. 

Finally, the Western Iwallamadan live around the town of 
Monoka and further to the south as far as the river Niger at 
Ansongo (Ansango) and Ayorou (Ayaru). 

Both the Kal-Ensar and the Western and Eastern Iwoallamadan 
immigrated from Adrar several hundred years ago. 

The area around the knee of the river Niger is a true melting 
pot of different peoples. Firstly, there are Moors, who are Arab 
nomads immigrated from Mauritania; thus like the Tuaregs they 
are white. They nomadize in their own areas between the 
Tuaregs all the way up to the Algerian frontier, and like the 
Tuaregs many of them have settled as traders in the river towns 
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Secondly, black Songhays live in the area. In earlier days they 
had a great empire here, which stretched far up into the Tuareg 
country. Later it was the Tuaregs who infiltrated the Songhay 
country. Thirdly, the Fulanis nomadize in the region. They come 
from Senegal, but they have spread sporadically all over West 
Africa, all the way to Cameroun in the east. 

However, half of the 8.5 million inhabitants of Mali are black 
Mandes, of which the Bambara people makes up the largest 
group. The capital is Bamako on the upper Niger. 

In the neighbouring countries there are only small Tuareg 
minorities. App. 25-30,000 Tuaregs live in southern Algeria, 
about as far north as the oases In-Sdlah and Ghadames. They are 
concentrated in mountain areas in central Sahara, viz. Ahaggar 
(Arab. Hoggar), which has plateaus at 6,500 ft. and peaks of up to 
11,000 ft. the Ahnat mountains to the north-west, and the Ajjer 
(Azzar) mountains to the north-east. In Libya app. 8,000 A jjer 
Tuaregs live along the Algerian frontier, and a further 2,000 live 
in the oasis of Ghat. The Tuaregs in Algeria make up a con- 
federation of their own, which in theory includes the Tuaregs in 
Libya, except for the oasis of Ghat. But as in Niger and Mali, the 
amdanokal is without real power today, and the frontier means 
that his influence on the Ajjer Tuaregs is very limited. 

The Udalan Tuaregs, of which app. 70,000 speak Tuareg, 
including the bella or former slaves, live in northern Burkina 
Faso (formerly Upper Volta). They are said to have separated 
from the Western Iwallammadan about 200 years ago. 

Some 60,000 former Niger Tuaregs live in Nigeria around the 
towns of Kano and Sokoto. They are traders and artisans who 
have settled there through the ages as a result of the intensive 
trade with Nigeria. 


The Tuaregs are a Berber people like the Berbers in North 
Africa, of whom 12 million live in Morocco and 6 million in 
Algeria. Thus they are whites of Semitic character and speak a 
Berber language, Tuareg, with many archaic traits. Berber is 
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remotely related to Arabic and ancient Egyptian, in that all three 
belong to the Hamito-Semitic family of languages. The Tuaregs 
are Muslims, and so is the majority of the black population in the 
region. However, there is a significant number of animists among 
the latter. 

From ancient legends and from Arab historians we know that 
the Tuaregs have come from the north, partly from southern 
Morocco and partly from Fazzan and Cyrenaica in Libya. They 
were driven out of their original areas by the advancing Arabs 
during the period between the eighth and the eleventh centuries 
and arrived in several waves in the areas where they now live. 
By virtue of their better arms and riding animals (camels), the 
latest arrivals often set themselves up as rulers of the ones who 
had settled earlier. That is the reason for the present division of 
Tuareg society into several castes: nobles, vassals, etc. 

For centuries the Tuaregs lived in the southern Sahara desert 
in such isolation that their culture remained comparatively 
unspoilt, a fact that has fascinated European anthropologists 
including Johannes Nicolaisen, the first university professor in 
Danish anthropology. In this position the Tuaregs controlled 
much of the caravan traffic through the Sahara, imposing taxes 
on the caravans in exchange for safe-conducts, or looting them if 
they refused to pay. 

It was not until the arrival of the French that the situation 
changed, and it took the French a generation or so and many 
hard-fought battles to "pacify" the Tuareg country. The French 
still remember with respect the resistance offered by the Tuaregs. 
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Map of the countries of the Berbers 
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Map of the Tuareg regions 
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Structure of Tuareg Society 


As is apparent from the introduction, the Tuaregs live in a tribal 
society. In that respect they are in the same situation as most 
other African peoples, which is one of the major problems of the 
modern states superimposed by the colonial powers on existing 
social structures. In a tribal society the individual feels that he (or 
she) is protected by his family and by his tribe and perhaps by a 
superior confederation of tribes. The government is perceived as 
something remote and intangible, and in any case it is often in 
the hands of another tribe, whose primary concern is not the 
welfare of the state, but the welfare of the members of that tribe. 
That is why the individual directs his loyalty towards the tribe 
and secondly towards the confederation of tribes rather than 
towards society as a whole. That is precisely the situation of the 
Tuaregs, who all live in states where other ethnic groups are in 
power. 

Secondly, it must be noted that Tuareg society is based on a 
system of castes. In addition to noble tribes and vassal tribes there 
are religious tribes, artisans, slaves, and peasants. The distinctive 
features of the individual castes are described below: 

The nobles (Tuareg: [mazaghan or ImuSagh) are the highest 
caste. Apparently they have originally acquired their position by 
subjugating the castes below them. Originally they had mono- 
polies on owning camels and carrying arms. Thus they were a 
caste of warriors, and it was a matter of honour to them to put 
their lives and good health at stake in order to defend themselves 
and their vassals. They behaved and still behave with great 
dignity and reserve, not to say standoffishness, and if it is at all 
possible, they prefer to marry someone of their own caste rather 
than marry below themselves. They receive a yearly tribute or 
tax (Tuareg: tiwse) from their vassals. The chieftain of a 
confederation of tribes (Tuareg: amainokal) is elected among the 
members of the leading tribe of nobles. The number of noble 
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Irrigation canal at Mount Edarydén, Tamanrasset, Hoggar (photo O. Olufsen, Arch. Nat. Mus.) 


Saint’s tomb in Gao (photo Morten Kuni) 


Dune in the sand desert N of Djanet, Hoggar (photo Morten Kuni) 


tribes is considerably smaller than the number of vassal tribes, so 
that each noble tribe in principle rules over several vassal tribes. 

Originally the task of the vassals (Tuareg: Imghad) was to 
tend both their own cattle and those of the nobles. They did not 
own camels but used donkeys for riding and transportation. In 
the proper desert areas the Tuaregs raise only goats and straight- 
haired sheep, but in the savannah areas there are also big herds 
of Zebu oxen. Each vassal tribe is attached to a particular tribe of 
nobles. As proof of their status they pay a yearly tiwse to that 
tribe, and in addition they are obliged at any time to entertain 
any member of that tribe who happens to pass by, and to give 
him provisions of various sorts. 

However, this distribution of work was disintegrating even 
before the arrival of the French. The perpetual feuds between 
tribes took such a heavy toll of warriors of the noble tribes that 
vassals had to be enlisted as warriors, and to these vassal warriors 
the camel was as indispensable as it was to warriors of the noble 
tribes. Furthermore, the long caravan journeys required many 
men. This development was accelerated with the arrival of the 
French, who in fact took over the role of the nobles as the forces 
of law and order, thereby rendering the nobles unemployed. Even 
today, however, it is difficult for a Tuareg of noble birth to come 
to terms with having to tend cattle, cultivate the soil or work as a 
craftsman. If he has to work, he prefers a more prestigious type 
of occupation, e.g. intellectual work. Consequently the vassals 
have managed to adapt much better to the changes brought about 
by French colonization than the nobles have. 

The religious tribes (Tuareg: Inaslaman, a loan from Arabic: 
Muslim) have usually enjoyed a semi-noble status. They are 
especially well versed in the Qoran and learned in the law 
(Arabic: fagih), and they occupy posts as judges (Arabic: qadi) 
and religious leaders (Arabic: imam). Ethnographers call them 
marabout tribes (using an Arabic word adopted by the French). 
They owe their slightly lower status primarily to the fact that 
they are not allowed to carry arms and wage war. Consequently 
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in times of war they depended on protection by the nobles just as 
the vassals did. However, like the vassals the Inasloman tribes 
had to supply warriors in the years preceding the colonial era 
because there were not enough noble warriors for the task. Thus 
Aljilani claimed to be waging a holy war (Arabic: jihad) to make 
it more acceptable for the Inosloman. 

The artisans (Tuareg: Inadan) are a caste of craftsmen, who 
are not confined to performing traditional blacksmith’s work in 
iron and precious metals but who also work in wood, leather, and 
straw. They do form tribes, but each family lives separately 
where it may find work. In Mali and Niger they are often 
attached to a single wealthy family of nobles or vassals and also 
perform duties as messengers etc. In addition they have an 
intellectual function, since it is often they who know the oral 
tradition of folk-tales and poems especially well, including songs 
that are traditionally sung at weddings, namings and funerals. 
Furthermore the artisans have a considerable knowledge of the 
Qoran. They can also sing and play. Consequently they have a 
special function at the great traditional festivals, where among 
other things they are in charge of killing the sacrificial animal. 
The origin of the artisans is disputed. It has been suggested that 
they could be of Jewish stock, but this is a much vexed question. 
It is interesting that in their special dialect initial a has changed 
into 0 as in some zenatiyya dialects of the northern Sahara 
(Ghaddmes) and the Jabal Nafiisa. Because of their association 
with fire, iron, and precious metals they have a somewhat 
mystical aura to the ordinary Tuareg, who both admires and 
fears them. They have a reputation for being cunning trades- 
people and in general for not being quite reliable. Usually they 
marry within their own caste. 

The slaves (Tuareg: Eklan) have come into Tuareg society 
either as war booty or have been bought at slave markets in the 
south. Almost all of them are black, and consequently to the 
Tuaregs the concepts Negro and slave have come to be virtually 
synonymous. It has therefore been very difficult for the Tuaregs 
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to look upon the black rulers in the new independent states as 
free men, and on top of that to have to recognize their authority 
as government officials. The French forbade the Tuaregs to wage 
war and to acquire new slaves, but they allowed slaves who had 
been acquired before colonization and who did not want to be set 
free, to stay with their old masters. After independence the black 
rulers have continued that policy. However, in the course of time 
many slaves have sought freedom and now live like the vassals in 
independent, cattle raising tribes (Tuareg: Ighawelan). They 
speak Tuareg, although white Tuaregs claim that their dialect is 
not quite pure. Slaves have a status as a kind of children of the 
family, and domestic slaves are usually treated well. The pastoral 
slaves, however, who live with the cattle herds in the bush, often 
lead a miserable existence. In principle the slave owner decides 
whom his slaves may marry, and as their "father” he receives the 
bride wealth. In traditional Tuareg society most of the hard phys- 
ical work was performed by slaves. To a large extent even the 
vassals were exempted from such work. As a consequence it was 
easier for the slaves than for the other castes to adapt to the new 
conditions in the colonial era, and they often found occupation 
with the French as drivers, guides, hotel staff, etc. 

Finally there are Tuareg peasants (Tuareg: Izaggaghan; Ara- 
bic: hartani or harratin) who live in oases in the Algerian Tuareg 
areas. They naturally came under domination by the nomads, 
since the amount of arable land in the oases is minute in 
comparison with the nomad areas. Each family of nobles or 
vassals had a contract with a hartani, whose land they owned and 
whom they supplied with seed, agricultural implements, and 
clothes, and whom they allowed to keep one fifth of the harvest 
as payment for their work. Accordingly, they are sometimes 
called one fifth tenants. The hartanis are probably the 
descendants of an ancient people who have lived in the Sahara 
since before it became a desert. The original hartanis are reddish 
brown with slightly Negroid features. Today they are considered 
to be a hybrid race of blacks and whites. The hartanis in Hoggar 
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are the result of the coming together more recently of several 
different groups of people. Some have probably always lived 
there, but the majority of them were brought there from the 
Tidikelt area to the west about 150 years ago with the express 
purpose of cultivating the land for the Tuaregs. These hartanis 
also knew how to build underground irrigation canals (Arabic: 
foggaras). Finally this original hartani population has mingled 
with freed black slaves who have taken up farming. The hartanis 
themselves do not keep slaves. Their attachment to Tuareg 
society is of a looser kind. They speak Arabic and Tuareg, but in 
a few places they have retained a Songhay dialect alongside 
Arabic and Tuareg, for example in the Mauritanian oasis 
Tabelbela. 

Apart from the Tuaregs, a Negroid people called the Ikeworan 
lives in the oasis of Ghat in Libya. They seem to be related to 
the original hartanis but speak Arabic and Tuareg. Likewise 
there are ancient ethnic groups in Ingal (Isiwaghan) and Agadez 
(Imaggadazain) who speak a Songhay dialect with strong Tuareg 
elements. They are traditionally date farmers and horticulturists. 


Each tribe is led by its own chieftain (Tuareg: amghar), but in 
addition each confederation of tribes has its overlord (Tuareg: 
amanokal), whose most important function is to be commander 
in chief in times of war. However, he is also the highest legal 
authority, and he supervises the distribution of pastures and 
nomadic territories. He can prohibit access to a germinating 
pasture after rainfall until the grass is suitable. It is his job to 
appoint chieftains of the vassal tribes. In ethnographic literature 
the amanokal is often called the drum chieftain, since the symbol 
of his dignified status is a big drum, which he can sound in order 
to summon his subjects. The amanokal receives the tiwse of the 
vassal tribes as a sign of their submission, and in addition he 
receives a land tax (Tuareg: ehare-n-amadal!) corresponding to 
the relative sizes of the vassal territories, as well as duties from 
caravans that pass through the country. In times of war he can 
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Claim half of all booty. On the other hand he needs a solid 
revenue since he is expected to keep a court and entertain all 
guests in a princely style. Naturally the amanokal’s function as 
supreme warlord was abolished in the colonial era, but in a way 
it can be said that he was compensated for that loss by serving as 
a connecting link between the French administration and the 
Tuareg subjects, whereby he acquired more comprehensive 
administrative tasks in times of peace than he had ever had 
before. 

As a rule the position of chieftain is hereditary according to a 
matriarchal principle, since it is considered best if the son of a 
sister of the previous chieftain inherits the post. This is best 
interpreted as a direct consequence of the traditionally strong 
position of women in Tuareg society. The amdnokal is elected 
according to a special ritual, which varies among the confedera- 
tions, but which always gives the vassals a decisive influence on 
the choice so that their loyalty is secured in advance. 

The individual family has a similar structure. The oldest man 
is the head of the family and to a large extent controls other 
members of the family irrespective of their ages. The families 
live together in camps of varying sizes according to the condition 
of the pastures. If in a given area the grass is plentiful, the camps 
may be large, if not the families must disperse. Within the 
territory of each tribe, the nomads seek out the places where the 
rain has fallen and the grass is sprouting. In the north four or 
five years may pass between rainfall in any given place, whereas 
in Niger and Mali there is a rainy season each year from July to 
September (except in periods of drought), and the nomads may 
expect to find the same pastures in growth each year. During the 
winter they stay in the north, where the soil is saline, since at 
that time of year the animals need extra salt. The French admini- 
strators called it the annual cure salée (salt cure), a convenient 
expression that has been adopted by the Tuaregs. 
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Everyday Life of the Tuaregs 


Cattle Tending, Domestic Work, and Meals 

The daily routine of the Tuareg is dictated by the needs of the 
cattle. The day begins at sunrise. Goats and sheep, which are kept 
in an enclosure near the camp, are tended. The goats are milked, 
but they are allowed to keep a little milk for their kids, which 
have been kept in a separate enclosure overnight in order to 
prevent them from drinking all their mothers’ milk. The goats do 
not need much tending during the day, except for big flocks of 
over a hundred animals. In the evening, the goats find their way 
back to the camp on their own. 

When goats and sheep have been tended, it is time for 
breakfast. Men and women have their meals separately. Only 
when they are alone do man and wife eat together with their 
young children. The parents eat before their children. It is 
customary to take the meal in silence. Any necessary commun- 
ication connected with the meal itself is conducted in a low voice, 
so that those who eat can give proper attention to enjoying the 
food. Only when everyone has had his fill, may a more lively 
conversation begin in which news is exchanged and problems 
discussed. 

The hours before noon are spent on domestic chores before 
the noonday heat begins. At this time of day women may be 
heard pounding grain in big mortars, often two at a time, the 
beats of their pestles in the mortar alternating rhythmically. The 
tent is cleaned, and the big conjugal bed in the middle is made. 
Only the parents sleep in a proper bed, whereas their children 
sleep in their blankets in the sand beside the bed. 

Meanwhile, the men set out to tend the camel herds and the 
cattle. But the animals are never left entirely unattended. The 
young, unmarried men live with the animals in the bush for long 
periods of time and get by on their own with milk products from 
the animals and what they can find as hunters and gatherers. 
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This is a hard and lonely existence, which to most Tuareg men 
has a certain romantic aura. During this period they learn to get 
by on their own, and the older men teach the younger ones all 
the techniques of cattle rearing, including the treatment of cattle 
diseases, against which there are many traditional remedies. 

The second main meal of the day is taken at noon, when the 
heat has made further work impossible. In the afternoon it is 
time to rest, until the heat abates towards sunset. Then the 
returning goats and sheep are tended once more, and after sunset 
there is supper. 

Several times during the day the indispensable tea is brewed 
and drunk, first and foremost when the neighbours drop by for a 
sip. The habit of drinking tea must have come from the north, 
but the Tuaregs have developed their own elaborate tea cere- 
mony, which must be followed in every detail. The men have 
their tea by themselves, and it is the head of the household 
himself or one of his young sons who prepares the tea. The tea is 
brewed with plenty of sugar and drunk from small glasses. Three 
rounds are brewed, and it is of course impolite not to finish one’s 
glass all three times. The Tuaregs know many different qualities 
and varieties of tea. Some varieties are considered to have a 
medicinal effect and can for example cure a headache or relieve 
a blocked nostril and make the mucus flow if the patient has a 
cold. It seems likely that the Tuaregs strongly need the invigor- 
ating effect of the tea and the sugar because of their unvaried 
and not always sufficient diet. 

The diet of the Tuaregs is monotonous. The main dishes are 
millet porridge, milk, and milk products like junket, butter, and 
cream cheese. Rice, wheat, and the grains of certain wild grasses 
are also used to make porridge. In addition the Tuaregs bake 
bread from millet or wheat. Only rarely and especially on festive 
occasions do they have meat with their porridge. The Tuaregs say 
that when they have lived on milk products for a long time, they 
may even feel a kind of meat hunger. They eat mainly goat meat 
and mutton. The southern Tuaregs also eat chicken and eggs, a 
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habit which they have learnt from the sedentary Hausa peasants. 
Oxen or young camels are only slaughtered for the biggest 
festivals. 

The Tuaregs do not normally eat fish, except for those 
Tuaregs who live along the river Niger and who have learnt 
fishing. The northern Tuaregs, on the other hand, supplement 
their diet with meat of wild guinea-fowl and small rodents like 
palm squirrel, jerboa, and hare. Usually it is the sport of the 
young boys to hunt these small animals, which they skin, fry, and 
eat on the spot. They also gather bird’s eggs. The grown men 
hunt bigger game, which they kill with spears or knives, or 
occasionally with their swords. In addition they use traps to catch 
gazelles and antelopes, and in the old days they even caught 
giraffe in this manner, but today the giraffe is under preserv- 
ation protection. In the mountains the Tuaregs hunt moufflon 
sheep. Bow and arrow have long since fallen out of use as a 
hunting weapon, but today of course the Tuaregs use firearms. 

Thus the Tuaregs have retained many elements of an ancient 
culture of hunting and gathering. As regards plants they collect 
not only the wild cereal varieties but also wild onions, melons, 
peanuts, cramcram, and nyebe beans. In times of drought the 
Tuaregs collect a great number of other things which would not 
normally be considered foodstuffs, but which they have to eat in 
order to survive. 


Social Life and Courtship (Ahal, tende). 

After supper there is lively conversation in the tents, and the 
young people of both sexes gather to entertain each other with 
guessing games, songs and music, poems and fairy tales, and of 
course courtship, which takes place without much interference 
from the older generation. The traditional name for these 
gatherings is ahal or tidawt. Married men stay away from the 
gatherings and sometimes pretend not to know that they take 
place. On the other hand, elderly women are often present, not 
merely as spectators but as leaders of the games. Today, unfortun 
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View near Mount Asakram, Hoggdar (photo Morten Kuni) 
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Tuareg in his veil, Hoggér (Polfoto) 
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ately, this tradition has been somewhat watered down. The 
Tuaregs have transistor radios tuned in to Radio Niger, which 
broadcasts Tuareg music and poems as well as news programmes 
in Tuareg. In the cool night, the conversation may extend into 
the early hours of the morning. 

At regular intervals a tende party is staged in the afternoon as 
a prelude to the evening gatherings. The young girls stretch a 
drumhead over one of the big wooden mortars (tende), and seated 
in a circle they drum on it and sing. The drum attracts the young 
men to the place, and riding on their camels they form a circle 
around the girls and often perform various riding feats. The girls 
select one of the young men as the best and most handsome rider. 
The young men try to steal a handkerchief from the girl they are 
in love with in order to have an opportunity to give it back to 
her later: Especially if the man who gets hold of the 
handkerchief belongs to another camp, the game may result in 
some jealousy and competition. Anthropologists often call these 
tende parties "carousels" or, using a Spanish-Arabic expression, 
"fantasias”. 

The reason why young people of both sexes can meet so com- 
paratively freely is that the Tuareg woman enjoys considerable 
freedom. Apparently this is a remnant of an ancient Berber tradi- 
tion. Among Berber peasants in the Moroccan and Algerian 
highlands women enjoy greater freedom than in the Arabized 
urban societies of northern Africa. She is not veiled, for example, 
and she takes part in every kind of work on equal terms with 
men. But first and foremost it must be considered a feature 
characteristic of nomadic cultures, since even the Arab bedouin 
women enjoy greater freedom and respect than Arab women in 
urban societies or among the peasants. This was especially true in 
the pre-Islamic era. 

Thus the young men enjoy considerable freedom to court the 
young unmarried women as long as they respect the rules of 
good behaviour. Those rules demand that kisses and caresses are 
not exchanged in the presence of married people, especially 
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married men. Similarly, the male adult’s veil (taguimust) is 
largely a reflection of that respect for the older generation. Boys 
assume the veil at the beginning of puberty, an event that is 
accompanied by a small ceremony marking the transition to 
adulthood. Traditionally a male adult never appeared unveiled in 
public. Only in the company of his girlfriend and later of his 
wife was he allowed to take off his veil entirely. In the company 
of men of his own age, the Tuareg could be somewhat more 
relaxed, but in the company of older men and especially of 
women with whom he could not have a sexual relationship, such 
as his mother-in-law, he could under no circumstances bare his 
face. Likewise it was the custom not to eat in the company of 
one’s elders, especially of men who were older than oneself. It 
was considered improper for a Tuareg to reveal that he could not 
control his hunger and thirst until he was alone or in the 
company of men of his own age. Then he might take a little food 
or a glass of tea under his veil and eat or drink. The Tuareg 
women wear a similar veil (ekarsay), but they use it primarily to 
cover their hair. With some coquetry or bashfulness a woman 
may cover her face with a corner of her veil, but she will do that 
only in the company of total strangers or of men who are much 
older than herself. 


The Man’s Veil and other Equipment. 

In the course of time a lot has been written about the origin and 
significance of the veil (tagu/must). It has often been stressed that 
the veil protects a man’s face from dehydration and dust during 
long journeys through the desert. It is of course indisputable that 
the veil has that effect, but it is difficult to determine whether 
that was the original reason for its introduction. With historical 
certainty we know only that when the Arabs arrived in North 
Africa they noticed that Berber nomads in the Sahara desert 
wore a veil, a litham as they called it, whereas the peasants 
further to the north did not. During the colonial era a certain 
softening of mores took place, so that especially the young men 
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who received a French education and were familiar with urban 
life were often unveiled. And today, when Tuareg society is 
threatened by dissolution, the norms are even vaguer. 

In addition to the veil the eqipment of a Tuareg consisted of a 
sword, a dagger, and a riding camel with a saddle. Preferably the 
camel was white and the saddle a tamzak, i.e. a finely decorated 
luxury saddle, and often both were presents from father to son on 
the occasion of his adoption of the veil. Already as minors the 
boys had practised single combat with wooden swords, and once 
they received a real sword, the young men started practising with 
that, which often left them with some bad wounds. Likewise they 
practised the use of lances and spears, and in more recent times 
firearms. 

When a young Tuareg went to court his girlfriend or fiancée, 
he would mount his riding camel clad in his best clothes and 
wearing a sword in his belt. He arrived late in the evening when 
everybody had gone to bed. His camel was trained to stay quiet 
and not give him away. Under cover of darkness he would sneak 
up to the east side of the girl’s parents’ tent, i.e. the side facing 
Mecca, since it is customary for the Tuaregs to sleep with their 
heads in that direction. If he were to approach the tent from the 
other end, the girl would interpret it as a misplaced invitation to 
immediate sexual intercourse, and she would probably kick out at 
him and wake up the whole tent in response to such presumption. 
For she demands to be treated with respect and patience and to 
be allowed to decide for herself the pace at which a relationship 
develops. Thus he must sneak up close to her head, wake her up 
carefully, and try to persuade her of his good intentions. That 
accomplished they are free to indulge in all kinds of talk and 
caresses while her parents sleep in the double bed next to them 
and politely pretend to hear nothing. If the girl does not want his 
attentions or tires of them, the man must leave. If on the other 
hand she is pleased with his visit it may last until the early hours 
of the morning, but the young man must see to it that he sneaks 
out before daybreak when the camp wakes up, so that he may 
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escape on his camel without anyone having (officially) noticed 
his presence. If the girl loses her virginity during such a meeting, 
she is not therefore any less valuable in the eyes of a Tuareg. The 
only condition is that the relationship does not lead to a preg- 
nancy. That is considered a great shame, and often the girl must 
leave the camp and give birth to her child clandestinely and 
subsequently expose it to an immediate death in the desert. 

Of course numerous priceless stories are told of young men 
who have been unable to break away in time and have fallen 
asleep in the company of the girl. They are the laughing-stock of 
all the women of the camp, who will try to get hold of the sword 
of such an unfortunate young man, which he must then try to get 
back under great humiliations by offering a small present in 
return. In the course of time many poems have been written 
about such incidents. 

If he does not have a steady girl-friend, he might arrive ear- 
lier, in the late afternoon, and take part in the gatherings of the 
young people of the camp in the hope of finding a girl who 
would like to receive a visit from him later that night. Naturally 
these friendships often lead to marriage, but as we shall see later 
a marriage requires the consent of the parents. The ideal match is 
for a man to marry his cross cousin, i.e. a cousin who is the 
daughter of a brother of his mother or of a sister of his father. 
Usually this presents no difficulties, since it all takes place within 
the same tribe, which is a big family where everybody is related. 
Already from childhood it is implicit which cousins would make 
a suitable match. Among cross cousins there is traditionally what 
anthropologists call a "joking relationship", which allows the 
cousins considerable freedom to say what they like to each other, 
as opposed to an “avoidance relationship” such as the relationship 
between parents and children. This of course facilitates contact 
between the prospective lovers. 

In connection with the relationship between the sexes it needs 
to be said that rape is practically unheard-of in Tuareg society. 
Only an insane man or of course enemy soldiers might think of 
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committing such a crime. If a Tuareg were to bring such disgrace 
on himself, he could not remain in the tribe to which he belongs. 
He would be outlawed and would have no means to support 
himself in Tuareg society. Several factors help explain this fact: 
For one thing the Tuareg woman is held in high respect, and any 
use of force against her is taboo. For another the social control 
exercised in a tribal society is inexorable. Everybody would know 
the rapist’s identity immediately. For a stranger to get so near to 
a woman and then manage to escape again would be virtually 
impossible. 
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Tuareg Culture and Traditional Literature 


The Tuaregs possess a cultural heritage whose richness often 
surprises Europeans, because they do not expect to find it in a 
society which is based primarily on an oral tradition (in spite of 
the fact that the Tuaregs actually have their own alphabet). But 
the orally transmitted literature is extensive and goes back to 
before 1850. All poetic genres are represented: love poems, poems 
about the great historical battles, lyrical and satirical poems. 

Before the introduction of the transistor radio entertainment 
in the evenings consisted of recitals of the old poems, and often a 
lively discussion of the right wording would arise. Such discus- 
sions contributed to keeping alive a consciousness of standards of 
correctness in the Tuareg language. The Tuaregs therefore have 
as acute a consciousness of correct word forms and of the most 
elegant and concise sentences as any European has, in spite of the 
fact that they did not until recently have a written language. The 
Tuareg spoken by the nobility has always been considered the 
best, just as the higher classes anywhere try to elevate themselves 
above the majority by speaking a more cultured language. To the 
Tuaregs a cultivated language implied the use of a larger vocab- 
ulary than the average speaker, the use of old and half forgotten 
words and loan words from Hausa, Songhay, French, and above 
all Arabic, the language of Islam. Today, however, the old forms 
of entertainment are dying out, and instead the Tuaregs listen to 
Radio Niger, a station that broadcasts news, Tuareg music, and 
readings. But: it is still considered an event when one of the 
major poets or recitalists visits the camp to entertain with some 
of the famous old poems. 

Apart from poems Tuareg literature includes a wealth of folk- 
tales: fables, satires, fairy tales of wizards and magic, historical 
and Islamic legends. An entire cycle of legends deals with the 
pre-historic amdnokal Aligurran or Ama&mallan and his sly 
nephew, probably reminiscences of a pre-historic political power 
struggle. In Mount Abatrakom near the town of Ingal in Niger 
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there is a cave whose walls are covered with tifinagh inscriptions 
and where king Aligurran is said to have lived. Some of these 
poems and fairy tales were published in the 1970s and 80s by the 
present author, some of them accompanied by a French transla- 
tion. The fairy tales are mainly kept alive by women who tell 
them to their children, whereas men pretend to take no interest 
in such twaddle. 

Furthermore numerous proverbs and riddles belong to the 
literary tradition, and it is still considered an essential part of a 
good upbringing to be able to use them in a meaningful way in 
daily conversation. 

Finally it should be said that new melodies for violin and 
flute continue to be composed. Many poems can be sung to these 
melodies, but traditional music is also played unaccompanied by 
song. 

The cultural tradition is kept alive mainly by the women. Not 
only do they teach their children the old fairy tales, riddles and 
proverbs. They also play the one-stringed Tuareg violin (the 
imzad), whose tone to the male Tuareg epitomises everything he 
loves about his country and which he longs for when he is 
abroad on his extensive travels. The men are more active than 
the women only when it comes to keeping alive the traditional 
poems. 


The Tifinagh Alphabet. 

Likewise it is primarily the women who teach the Tuareg 
alphabet (tifinagh, a plural whose singular tafinog signifies a 
single letter of the alphabet) to the next generation. Approxim- 
ately 50 per cent of the Tuaregs know how to use this alphabet 
for short messages and inscriptions. The characteristic geometric 
tifinagh signs date from antiquity, when the Libyans or Numid- 
ians, with whom the Romans fought, used them on monuments 
and the like. Today the signs are used for inscriptions on 
jewellery, arms, and gravestones or to write short letters which 
the messengers learn by heart in advance and can recite flawless 
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ly from the written version on arrival. Among children and 
young people it is a favourite pastime to use the signs to write 
messages in the sand or in the palms of their hands - messages in 
which they declare their love or simply tease each other. This 
alphabet is somewhat primitive, however, since it has no vowel 
signs and messages are as a rule written as one long word in 
random direction: from left to right, right to left, top to bottom or 
bottom to top. Perhaps the latter was the original way of writing. 
Thus the tifinagh signs are not very suitable for longer texts, and 
they have never been used to record the old poems and folktales. 
This is why Tuareg culture cannot truly be said to be based on 
written records. 


Literacy Campaigns. 

Under UNESCO auspices it was decided in 1966 to make the 
Tuaregs literate in their own language using a Latin alphabet. 
Similar programmes were set up for five other languages of the 
region: Bambara, Songhay, Hausa, Fulani, and Kanuri. It was 
probably pressure from UNESCO that led to the inclusion of 
Tuareg in this pool. In any case the Tuaregs were not true 
illiterates since they had the tifinagh alphabet. Nor were the 
Hausas, since the British had seen to it that Hausa was developed 
as a written language in northern Nigeria because of its wide- 
spread use as a commercial language. Furthermore it was cus- 
tomary even before the arrival of the British to record Hausa 
poems in the Arabic alphabet, a method that has also been used 
for Fulani and Tuareg. 

The present author was involved in the literacy programme 
from the outset. Initially a conference was held in 1966 in 
Bamako, the capital of Mali, where preliminary orthographies for 
Tuareg and the other languages were established. A few highly 
educated Tuaregs were present as informers to the experts so that 
any moot points could be cleared up on the spot. However, the 
Tuareg orthography agreed on in Bamako soon had to be revised, 
when by 1968 it was proved that the language had one more 
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Dried up wédi, near Tesdlitt, Mali (photo Morten Kuni) 


vowel than had been assumed originally. Later in the same year a 
seminar for local literacy campaign workers was organised in 
Niamey, the capital of Niger. Again the present author was in 
charge of the Tuareg section, and a short grammar of Tuareg was 
prepared. After the seminar the author compiled a short diction- 
ary for use in the literacy programme. 

However, little progress has been made in the literacy process. 
Resources are scarce, and progress is hampered by the fact that 
the programme has never been accompanied by any major effort 
to provide work or merely reading material for those who be- 
come literate. Consequently motivation among students is often 
low. Furthermore, it was soon clear that Tuareg ranked lowest 
among the six languages when resources were allocated. For that 
reason the Tuareg programme progresses at an even slower pace 
than the programmes for Bambara, Songhay, and Hausa. Merely 
having a revised orthography adopted, so that the new vowel 
might be officially recognized, took several years. During the 
seventies, however, considerable efforts were made, among other 
things plans were drawn up to teach school children their native 
language before they learnt French, which remained the 
administrative language in Niger and Mali. Accordingly, a few 
experimental schools for children were set up. 

Since 1966 efforts have been made in Copenhagen and 
elsewhere to collect and publish some of the orally transmitted 
Tuareg literature in an orthography that should make it suitable 
for use in the Malesian school system. 

Below are printed a sample of the Tuareg tifinagh alphabet 
and a short love poem with English translation, about a man who 
rides out on his camel to visit the bride of his choice. 
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dnd-azal aklé 
And-azal oklé do-Ger-Mawan 
won Torkal onten Badazdazan, 
kann anagad-in, nosilayyan 
fel tolyat on-tofat Aawnerdn 
yozayan alluy do-Lagganan, 
onken Fotima, onta da a yofan 
tazwaq n-oZiwa, as yotaggu esom. 
Uray s imi wa odlagan Senan! 
Wa nabrat okkatan Araban 
me essam n-ahad, ded wor-aonyattam. 
Tassiltaf ezalway an-zawwan. 
Wa tamonoas SaSwan dgdalan 
fel bargadotan, wor-astekan, 
as tommosa, togmad os-fayyan, 
tergan tofozze do-fanfanan. 


Ghabidin ag-Sidi-Mukhammad 
The greatest poet in Ayr within living memory. 


Note on transcription: 

2 short close central vowel, like e in sullen 

a short open central vowel, like u in sullen 

§ like English sh 

z like English s in vision 

y voiced uvular fricative, like German r in Rad 
d, t, Z, etc. velarized consonants 


Yesterday I spent the noon hour 
Yesterday I spent the noon hour in the place between the mouths 
of Torkal and Ibidaizdazan (two valleys), 
rearranging my veil, singing at the top of my voice 
of her who is unattainable and pretticr than the young mohor antclopes 
running fast towards the juicy buds in the [lagganan region, 
Fotima, for it is really her who is morc beautiful 
than the blush on the nearly ripe cluster of dates when lightning flashes. 
What golden bliss, this mouth adorned by the gleaming teeth! 
They are like the white shirting measured out by the Arab traders, 
or like lightning in the night when it flashes incessantly. 
She has done up her thick hair, which is like wircs of black goat’s wool. 
It is wonderful to sce, like a she-camcl, watered by the Igdalan pcoplc at 
the man-made 
ponds that continue to hold water after the rains, 
when it has drunk for the second time and gone to the woods, 


smeared in dried-up urine even on its muzzic.*) 


*) When the she-camel is in heat, it whisks up its urine over 
its back with its tail in order to attract the male with its smell. 

N.B.: It is customary to compare women to everything beauti- 
ful in nature: trees, antelopes, a cow, a thunderstorm in the night, 
etc. 


Missionary Work 

Christian missionaries of several nations, Catholic and Protestant 
- French, British, American, Swedish - have been working among 
the Tuaregs for most of this century, yet with little success. How- 
ever, it should not be forgotten that these missionaries have 
carried out a considerable amount of work on the Tuareg 
language in several dialects, translating the Bible or at least the 
New Testament, editing introductory grammars, and collecting 
folk tales and lexical material. Again, the first name that comes 
to mind is that of the illustrious Charles de Foucauld and his 
marvellous dictionary of the Hoggar dialect. This work repres- 
ents a major contribution to the analysis and development of the 
Tuareg language and has of course been extremely valuable to 


linguists. 
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Celebrations and Festivals 


Wooing, Wedding, and Divorce 
The biggest celebration in the life of a Tuareg is of course the 
wedding, which marks not merely the union for life (God 
willing) of two people but also the end of the unconstrained life 
of youth as well as an acceptance on the part of the young people 
of their full responsibility for the continuation of society and for 
its transfer to the next generation. Tuareg women usually marry 
young, when they are between 15 and 20 years old, whereas men 
prefer to postpone the big decision until they are in their late 
twenties or around 30. As in anywhere, the great expectations are 
rarely matched by reality. Divorces are frequent, and especially 
the first marriage is frequently dissolved on the woman’s initia- 
tive, simply because Tuareg women traditionally marry before 
they are old enough to foresee the consequences of their choice. 

Besides, a divorce is not an event that stigmatizes either the 
man or the woman. The woman returns to her parents with all 
her possessions, and she has no trouble finding a new husband. In 
some cases her mother even arranges a small party for her when 
she returns, at which it is openly proclaimed that she is available 
on the marriage market. However, the Tuaregs willingly admit 
that the many divorces represent a problem which particularly 
affects the welfare of the children. Traditionally these stay with 
their mother until the age of seven, at which time boys are 
handed over to their father for further upbringing. Finally it 
should be added that during the last thirty years the institution of 
marriage has disintegrated completely in many places, particul- 
arly in Mali, due to the general deterioration of Tuareg society. 
The economic foundations of a stable marriage simply no longer 
exist, and consequently many Tuaregs never marry. 

But let us now turn our attention to the course of a traditional 
wedding. The ceremony varies somewhat according to region. 
Here we present it in the form that it has in Ayr, Niger. 
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As mentioned above, the young people themselves find their 
future spouses, even though there are certain expectations on the 
part of their families as to who would make a suitable match, and 
the marriage requires the consent of the two families. Because of 
the easy access to divorce no father can have an interest in 
forcing an unwanted marriage upon his children. Likewise he 
must secure his wife’s consent to the match, because if a woman 
dislikes her prospective son- or daughter-in-law, she can easily set 
destructive gossip going. When it does happen that a father wants 
to force an unwanted spouse upon his child it often causes a great 
row in the family. Usually the family must give way to the young 
people’s wishes, sometimes only after the young girl has run 
away from home. 

When a young man has secured his girlfriend’s consent to 
marry him, he approaches her parents in order to obtain their 
acceptance. It almost always happens through an intermediary, 
for example an eloquent brother or cousin or through a member 
of the artisan caste. Especially in Niger the artisans play a signif- 
icant role in arranging marriages. The use of an intermediary 
means of course that embarrassing confrontations are avoided in 
case the plained match fails to suit the family of the bride. The 
girl’s family must be given ample time to consider the matter. 
Even the preceding proposal to the girl occasionally takes place 
via an intermediary. When the request has been received, a lively 
discussion begins in which not only the girl’s parents take part 
but also her aunts, uncles, and brothers. Sometimes it is the 
intermediary himself who contacts the important members of the 
family in order to plead the bridegroom’s cause. 


Engagement and Bridewealth 

When the girl's family have reached an agreement, they contact 
the family of the bridegroom, and if they too agree, a man versed 
in the Scriptures (an anaslam or marabout) is called. Using his 
powers of divination he fixes a date for the wedding supposed to 
bring luck to the marriage. Likewise the financial conditions 
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such as the size of the bridewealth and of the bride gear are 
fixed. Then the marabout reads the opening sura (AI-fatiha) of 
the Qoran, as is the custom when major decisions are taken. 
Usually it is expected of the bridegroom that he should pay an 
advance on the bridewealth (taggalt), before the future bride and 
groom can consider themselves truly engaged. In addition the 
young man gives his fiancée a series of presents during the 
engagement, presents which are meant to convince the bride of 
the firmness of her fiancé’s intentions. In Tuareg the presents are 
called idagatan or "betrothal gifts”. It should be added that rules 
vary a little among the various confederations of tribes. 

The term bridewealth should not be taken to mean a price 
which the bridegroom pays for the girl as if she were a 
commodity. The bridewealth is a symbol of the bond that has 
been established between the two families, and in addition it 
guarantees that the children will be provided for in case of death 
or divorce. In principle the man is responsible for supporting the 
children, and in case of divorce he will not demand that the 
bridewealth should be paid back to him, unless the marriage has 
been very short and childless. Normally it is considered shameful 
to demand the bridewealth back, and for the man to do so in 
reality means that he forfeits his right to his children. In other 
words, the affinity between the families continues to exist, and 
the children are socially secured in spite of divorce, as long as the 
bridewealth has not been paid back. 

The period between betrothal and wedding is a busy time, 
especially in the camp of the bride, where all the household 
furniture, including tent and conjugal bed must be procured. The 
household furniture remains the property of the bride, and she 
will take it with her in case of divorce, in which case the man is 
left without shelter until he finds a new wife. In addition to the 
household furniture the bride brings her own domestic animals. 
But the members of the bridegroom’s family are also busy. The 
rest of the bridewealth must be procured and they must lay in 
provisions for their guests, since it is customary that each of the 
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two families provides food for its guests, and that the man’s 
family supplies the bull calf that is slaughtered at the party. 
Finally the bridegroom must prepare a collection of "wedding 
gifts", called tisoghsar, for his bride. 

In many cases the tisoghsar are gathered and carried to the 
camp of the bride some days before the wedding, for example by 
an artisan. This causes much jubilation in the camp, and when 
everybody has approved of the presents, the bearer is provided 
with new clothes, so that upon his return to the camp of the 
bridegroom everybody can see right away that the presents have 
been well received. 

On the day of the wedding the bride’s tent is put up close to 
the tent of her parents. The guests divide themselves into four 
groups: the two families stay apart, and within each family men 
and women form separate groups. The female guests of the bride- 
groom stay close to the camp of the bride, whereas the female 
guests of the bride are in the camp itself. The two male groups 
position themselves a little further away from the camp. The 
female guests may already have arrived some days before the 
wedding. Among the male guests of the bridegroom the groom 
himself stays in a small shelter tent in the company of one or a 
few close friends, who do not fail to make him a little nervous at 
the thought of what is about to happen to him. 

In the course of the morning both bride and groom have their 
hands and feet dyed red in henna, and a light meal is taken. 
Then the bull calf is led running into the festival grounds closely 
followed by young men who quickly bring it down with a spear, 
whereupon a marabout cuts its throat according to the Muslim 
ritual and the artisans cut it up and roast it. An orchestra of 
artisans with a choir play and sing in the grounds. The musicians, 
led by a soloist, are all men, whereas the choir is mixed. At least 
among the Kel-Away tribes in Ayr the songs are still accompan- 
ied by traditional dances, performed with great dignity. 

The celebration lasts all day, and the entertainment consists 
among other things of drum concerts played on tende, dances, 
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The River Niger w. sand banks, at Gao, Mali (photo Morten Kuni) 
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and camel shows. At sunset the bridegroom goes with his 
entourage to the bride’s tent. Here too, the artisans are in front. 
Among the Kel-Away tribes they are drumming and dancing on 
the way. At the west side of the tent a group of elderly women of 
the bride’s family make a pretence of blocking the bridegroom’s 
access to the tent, but while the artisans negotiate loudly with the 
women and give them a small present, the bridegroom and his 
"best friend” with some effort sneak into the tent from the north 
side. In the end the entire entourage of the bridegroom are 
huddled together in the tent, but then the girlfriends of the bride 
arrive, and a sort of "struggle of the sexes” arises during which 
the young girls try to get close to the bridegroom and touch his 
veil or steal his sandals or some of his ornaments, while the 
young men defend him. At this point young people of both fami- 
lies confront each other. 

Late at night, sometimes only towards dawn, the bride is 
taken to the bride’s tent accompanied by young girl friends and 
perhaps some old female relatives. Often she has been hiding 
with her entourage somewhere in the camp, sometimes even in a 
neighbouring camp, and it is then up to the young men to find 
her hiding-place. On the way to the bride’s tent further songs are 
sung, among them one called tare, songs that are so old that no 
one remembers who originally composed them. 

When they arrive at the tent, the bride’s companions too 
demand a present, which the bridegroom’s best friend undertakes 
to provide. Then the bride is taken into the tent. Occasionally an 
attempt is made to take a false bride into the tent by way of a 
practical joke, but the bridegroom and his companions soon 
discover the fraud and find the true bride. In the end all guests 
leave the tent, and bride and groom are left to themselves. Now it 
is important that the bridegroom does begin to speak before his 
bride, for if he fails to do that, he will not have much say in the 
future, and his wife will dominate their marriage, so the saying 
goes. 

Now the newly-weds stay in their tent for three days and 
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three nights, and according to custom the marriage is only 
consummated on the third night. On the first night the bride 
declines his invitation to sexual intercourse, and as a good 
husband he is obliged to respect her wish and refrain from trying 
to force her in any way. He should demonstrate to her in every 
possible way his love for her, see to it that she is comfortable and 
wait until she is ready to receive him. An old proverb has it that 
on the first night a husband should behave like a mother towards 
his bride, on the second night like a little sister and on the third 
night like a cousin (i.e. as the man whom she may marry). 

After the third night the best girl-friend of the bride and the 
bridegroom’s best friend come to take them to their respective 
home camps. During the seven days they are away the tent re- 
mains empty and closed. On the evening of the seventh day the 
couple returns, and after a short ceremony on the following day 
the tent is struck, and the couple moves to the man’s camp where 
they will live in the future. The bridegroom’s return home with 
his bride is called azdlay (separation). However, some confed- 
erations have other rules as to when the return takes place. In 
some places bride and groom stay in the bride’s camp for a year 
or until their first child is born. In other cases she takes a woman 
from the artisans’ caste of her home camp with her in order to 
have at least one ally in the new world which she is now to 
familiarize herself with. 


Childbirth and Naming. 

The birth of the first child is another occasion for celebration, 
especially if it is a boy. Late in the pregnancy the husband’s 
family often sends the future mother home to her own family 
with her tent and other equipment so that her relatives can be 
with her at the birth of her first child. Here she stays until 
around three months after the birth. Her husband may visit her 
as much as he likes, but it is customary that he stays away 
immediately before the birth and during the first thirty days 
after the birth. During that time she focuses her attention on the 
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baby and tries to get back in shape after the birth. If her husband 
does visit her, he should do so in the night and make sure that 
her parents do not notice it, as he did during the engagement. 

Then a celebration is called at which the child is presented to 
the family. The mother is washed and dressed up, and the child 
has goosefeet painted from the corners of its eyes across its 
temples in order to ensure that it shall have good eyesight, and 
on its back so that it shall get strong. If the mother has got 
problems with her back, an incision can be made in her back, or 
she can be bled. For the party a small animal is slaughtered, a 
goat or a sheep. 

The birth itself takes place inside the tent at the south side, 
which is the women’s side, and the future mother is assisted by 
several women of whom one usually functions as the proper 
midwife. The woman gives birth naked, either standing up sup- 
ported by a tent pole or squatting. After the birth the midwife 
takes away the afterbirth and buries it in the sand outside the 
camp. Sometimes, though, the umbilical cord is dried and hung at 
the child’s neck in a small leather case. Such an amulet is thought 
to provide protection against a number of diseases. However, it 
also happens that when she feels the first pains the mother goes 
out into the bush to give birth alone in the shade of a tree. But if 
the older women in the camp see her, they will normally 
accompany her and offer her assistance. This is said to be the 
proper way for a woman of the noble castes to give birth. 
Whether a woman has given birth in her tent or in the bush, she 
lies naked beside her bed for three days afterwards in order not 
to dirty either the bed or her clothes with her blood. Then she 
lies down on her bed, and the blood-stained sand is taken away 
and buried outside the camp. 

Until the child has been given a name it is considered to be 
particularly susceptible to attacks by evil spirits, and a thousand 
precautions are taken in order to protect it. For a child without a 
name is itself a nameless spirit without identity. In order not to 
give the spirits any opportunity to substitute another baby for it, 
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the newly born baby is never left alone. And beside the bed a 
sword or a knife is stuck into the ground whose blade can keep 
spirits away. Already during the wedding ceremonies a sword is 
placed between the tent poles for the same purpose. 

The ceremony at which the child is named begins on the sixth 
day after the birth. Food is prepared for the celebrations, and the 
women of the camp crowd into the young mother’s tent, while 
the men feign a certain indifference. In the evening, i.e. when the 
seventh day begins, the women walk around the tent three times 
in a procession. The woman at the head of the procession whets 
two knives against each other, and the second woman carries the 
baby in her arms. On the following morning the naming takes 
place. Together with a marabout the maternal grandfather of the 
child chooses an Islamic name that fits the child and the family. 
Then an artisan slaughters a ram and proclaims the child’s name 
to the world. The child’s father, who has donated the ram, keeps 
at a distance. 

In the afternoon the women gather again in the mother’s tent. 
A woman of the artisans’ caste cuts the baby’s hair with two 
knives, using the same movements as earlier on during the 
procession around the tent. Like the umbilical cord the hair may 
either be kept as an amulet or buried in the desert sand. Then the 
women agree on the child’s second name. The second name is 
often a pet form of the Islamic name, or it may be a name which 
hints at some physical attribute of the baby, for example Tof- 
énat: "she is prettier than all the others". This second name is 
used primarily within the family and mainly by the women. Thus 
a Tuareg child has two names, which is why the naming 
ceremony is simply called isnawdn (the names). 


Death and Burial. 

The end of life, just like its beginning, requires special cere- 
monies. The body of the deceased must undergo a ritual ablution, 
which is performed by a person of the same sex as the deceased. 
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It is considered improper to wash a dead person of the opposite 
sex or to wash one’s deceased parents-in-law. First the interior of 
the mouth is washed, then the face is washed three times, then 
the top of the head, hands, elbows, feet, knees, then the body, and 
finally the buttocks and the private parts. All the time the left 
side is washed before the right. It used to be common to perform 
a second ablution of hands and feet in henna, as for a wedding, 
but that custom seems to be on the decline. Then the deceased’s 
hands are folded on the stomach and the body is wrapped in a 
shroud and a mat. During the ablution the dead body is placed on 
a mat or a similar support that allows the water to be absorbed 
directly in the ground, like the amniotic fluid of the woman in 
labour, one might say. 

Immediately when death occurs a goat of the deceased’s herd 
is slaughtered. While the men carry the deceased to the grave the 
women prepare the meat of the animal that has been sacrificed. 
After the funeral the meat is consumed by family and close 
friends, A little is kept in reserve for those family members who 
may not have been able to come to the funeral. On the seventh 
and the fortieth days after the funeral animals are sacrificed 
again. Likewise a banquet is held on the first anniversary of the 
funeral. It seems that the meat from the animals sacrificed was 
originally meant as food for the deceased in the hereafter. When 
death approaches, the dying Tuareg informs his next of kin of 
the number of animals that should be sacrificed at his death. Of 
course those animals will be deducted from the inheritance of the 
bereaved, and consequently they often disapprove of too large 
sacrifices. 

The grave is covered with seven flat stones and some thorny 
branches in order to prevent wild animals from getting near the 
dead body. The Tuaregs are very concerned about what it must 
feel like for the deceased down there under the heavy stones. 
They usually express their condolences with the greeting: "May 
the soil be light over him/her”. Likewise the thought of doomsday 
preoccupies them a lot. The angels of death will come to examine 
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the deceased in Arabic about the life that he has led, and then he 
must be able to say the confession and other formulas in Arabic. 


Belief in Spirits. 

The Tuaregs seem to believe that the dead are turned into spirits 
(kel-asuf, "people of the wilderness"). However, it is difficult to 
find confirmation of this, since such a belief conflicts with 
orthodox Islam. According to this superstition the spirit of the 
dead person does not leave the body completely until after seven 
years. A spirit does not lose its identity completely, nor cease to 
circle above the tent where the dead person has lived, until the 
day when no one living remembers who the person was. Life is 
like a materialized world that comes from the spirits at birth and 
returns to the spirits at death. The Tuaregs speak of their de- 
ceased relatives as Muslims. "My Muslim", they say. 


Rites of Puberty and Circumcision. 
Among the Tuaregs the transition from child to adult is not 
marked by great ceremonies or painful initiation rites. At the age 
of 18 the young man takes the veil, usually after having con- 
sulted his father, and in some cases a drum festival is held in his 
honour. He visits his family and receives little presents. The 
young girl is fattened up deliberately from around the age of ten 
when puberty approaches, so that her appearance will accord 
with Tuareg ideals of beauty. When her menstruation begins, she 
will take the veil, dress up, and begin to take an interest in the 
young men. Often her mother will give a small party for her to 
celebrate her first menstruation and proclaim to the community 
that another young girl has entered the marriage market. At the 
party she will often receive big presents, perhaps even a camel, 
but she will give them away to the poor afterwards. 

Circumcision of the boys is performed at the age of seven by 
a marabout. On that occasion an animal is slaughtered and a 
small celebration is held. From then on the circumcised boy no 
longer sleeps in his parents’ tent but together with friends where 
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ever they may be, often in the open or sometimes with his 
paternal grandparents. Tuareg girls are not circumcised and go 
on living in their parents’ tent until they marry. 


The big Islamic festivals such as the fast (Ramadan), the fast- 
breaking festival (the minor bayram), the sacrificial festival (or 
major bayram), or the Prophet’s birthday do not figure promi- 
nently in the cycle of the year. Life as a nomad is hard and the 
resources are too scarce for big celebrations. The diet is modest as 
it is, and much of the Tuareg’s life in the torrid desert takes place 
at night anyway, so that taking the meals in the night as is re- 
quired during the Ramadan does not represent a big change to 
the Tuareg. The festivals are celebrated primarily by the mara- 
bout tribes. 

On the other hand the salt cure mentioned previously is an 
occasion for great festivities. In the autumn Tuaregs from all 
over Niger, Iwollamadan, Kel-Goras, and Kel-Ayr meet at the salt 
wells around Ingal, where news is exchanged, everything imagin- 
able is traded, visits and parties with singing and dancing take 
place. High-ranking government officials come to speak to the 
concourse, and newspaper journalists and Radio Niger cover the 
events. 
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The Economy 


Traditionally the Tuareg economy is based on cattle-keeping 
supplemented with trade. Before the colonial period taxes from 
caravans passing through the area and predatory raids provided 
additional sources of income. Raids were directed at neighbour- 
ing Tuareg tribes as well as at the black African population in 
the south and at foreign caravans. 

Salt was one of the most important commodities that the 
Tuaregs traded in. When the expansion of the desert accelerated 
around the year 1,000 B.C. and the water in the rivers in the end 
failed to reach the sea before it evaporated, salt beds containing 
salt of a high quality formed in a number of places. Three such 
beds have been particularly important to the Tuaregs: Amad- 
ghogh in the Hoggar (Algeria), Tawdanni northwest of Adrar 
(Mali), and Bilma (eastern Niger). The mines at Fachi (Niger) 
contain salt of a lower quality. Furthermore salt is mined in the 
area around Ingal, which is sold in the south where it is used for 
livestock, because the pastures are less saline than elsewhere. 

Other Tuareg commodities are skins and medicinal plants. 
Beef is exported especially by the Iwallammoadan Tuaregs, who 
drive their cattle herds to the markets in northern Nigeria, Bur- 
kina Faso, and southern Mali. Furthermore, dates are grown in 
some places, for instance at Ingal (Niger) and in the great oasis of 
Ghat (Libya). 

The Ayr Tuaregs (Kel-Away) are famous for their long and 
dangerous caravan journeys. Until a few years ago, they assembIl- 
ed a huge caravan each year in September, which they took 
across one of the most deserted areas in the Sahara, the Tenere, 
to Bilma (and Fachi), where they bought salt and dates. They 
bartered with millet and cloth that they had bought in the south. 
The caravan journey was a kind of initiation rite for the young 
Tuaregs, and the custom has been kept up, even though today the 
desert can be crossed by lorry. In the nineteenth century a single 
caravan might consist of up to 20,000 camels, and both animals 
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and men would often die on the long journeys between the few 
wells. The culmination was reached in 1953 when, according to 
French estimates, the caravan consisted of 28,518 camels. Since 
then the advance of lorries has meant that the caravans have 
gradually diminished, however they have never been completely 
abolished. A well-known landmark on the road was the great 
Tafagak acacia which stood by itself near a well and could be 
seen from far away, until one day it was knocked over by a 
Libyan lorry. Some of the goods were meant for the use of the 
Ayr Tuaregs themselves, whereas others were transported further 
to the Kel-Gores and northern Nigeria, where they were 
exchanged for millet, clothes, or cloth that would be used to 
make clothes from back home. Here many a young man has 
bought the first dresses, skirts and scarves for his girlfriend. Since 
ancient times big indigo dye-works have existed around Kano, 
which supplied the much appreciated indigo coloured cloth 
(which gives the skin of the Tuaregs a blue tinge). It is interest- 
ing to note that the Tuaregs themselves have never woven their 
own cloth. Much cloth comes all the way from Senegal, Guinea, 
and the Ivory Coast. The Tuaregs also buy dyed leather in 
northern Nigeria. 


Property Rights. 
Within the tribe the most important exchange of property takes 
place in connection with marriages. As previously mentioned the 
bridegroom transfers a "bride-price” or bridewealth (taggalt) to 
the bride’s parents when he marries. In return she brings with 
her the bridal tent, her bride gear, goats and sheep, and in addi- 
tion some slaves. If the husband takes another wife, his first wife 
almost always returns to her parents’ camp with her property, 
and in addition she demands a camel or other presents in dam- 
ages. 

The socalled alkhabus constitutes a transfer of capital in the 
opposite direction. Alkhabus is a trust fund which a man may 
give to his sister to be handed on to her daughters. This is yet 
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another form of property that Tuareg women dispose of. Many 
consider Alkhabus a form of damages given to women because 
under Islamic law they are entitled to inherit only half as much 
as their brothers from their parents. 

Homicide may sometimes be compensated for by the payment 
of substantial damages, up to as much as a hundred camels. 

As mentioned above tributes (tiwse) used to be transferred 
from vassal tribes to noble tribes. This "tax" primarily covered 
entertainment expenses of the confederation chieftain as well as 
other expenditures connected with his position, for example 
emergency aid. But the tributes were not nearly sufficient to 
finance community projects of any kind. 

Booty from raids was shared, half of it being given to the 
amanokal in advance. 


Slavery. 

Since ancient times the Tuaregs have kept blacks as slaves 
(eklan). The slaves were either bought or stolen during raids in 
the south. At this point it must be noted that slavery was an 
institution that existed all over West Africa. Prisoners of war and 
people who were unable to support themselves for some reason or 
another were kept as slaves. In Tuareg communities the slaves 
performed the domestic tasks and did much of the pastoral work. 
The domestic slaves in particular were regarded as a part of the 
family, as a sort of children in tutelage. This meant that to a 
large extent nobles and vassals were exempt from manual work, 
which in turn has given them considerable problems in recent 
times, simply because it hurts their pride to work. Since the 
colonial period slavery has been officially abolished, and the 
Tuaregs have been unable to acquire new slaves. But out of 
consideration for both slaves and Tuaregs the French let the 
Tuaregs keep the slaves who did not themselves want to be free. 
On the other hand the freed slaves have often done much better 
than their former masters, because they were used to working 
and so were able to support themselves. 
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In recent times tourism has contributed to the economy. 
Among others mountaineers have found their way to these 
interesting areas, and the artisans have made a lot of money 
producing traditional artefacts for them such as eating and 
drinking vessels, riding saddles, arms, violins, etc. With great 
difficulty and after years of negotiations the Tuaregs were 
allowed to establish their own travel agencies in Agadez with 
off-road vehicles and numerous drivers and guides. The attitude 
of the authorities in this matter was extremely ambiguous. They 
preferred to earn the money from the tourist trade themselves 
and liked to display the Tuaregs and their camps as a sort of 
uncivilised picturesque natives. 

The uranium mines in Arlit (Aghli) in northern Ayr are 
exploited independently of the Tuareg community but give work 
and income to many local Tuaregs. 

Near Tessalit (Tesalitt) in the Adrar of Mali a gypsum mine is 
being exploited, and a gypsum kiln for the fabrication of plaster 
has been built in the village. This plant is a joint Belgian-Danish 
aid project, run on the Danish side by the NGO Mellemfolkeligt 
Samvirke, and gives employment to a number of Tuaregs. The 
plant is supposed to be run by the Tuaregs themselves as soon as 
the locals have learnt to run it on their own. 

Of course more such projects are needed if the economy of 
the Tuareg society is going to be developed through the 
introduction of other ways of creating income besides traditional 
stock-breeding. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that as long as it is allowed 
to exist peacefully the ancient nomadic culture is not only 
absolutely viable today, it even represents an advantage to the 
states in which it is practised, because it is the only form of life 
which is sustainable in the areas in question. Therefore the states 
affected ought to try to preserve the nomadic culture instead of 
combating it, as they too often do, because the alternative to 
nomadism would be that these areas would be completely 


deserted. 


History of the Tuaregs since Independence 


During the last forty years of the French colonial administration 
the Tuaregs led a comparatively protected existence, as long as 
they refrained from violence of any kind, such as predatory raids 
or war campaigns among themselves or against neighbouring 
peoples. The situation changed radically when the countries in 
which the Tuaregs lived won their independence, Niger and Mali 
in 1960 and Algeria in 1962. All three countries had negative 
experiences with the Tuaregs going back to before the colonial 
period, and from the beginning the ethnic groups that came to 
power after independence wished to prevent the Tuaregs from 
becoming a dominant force in their respective countries. In Niger 
most of the leading politicians were Songhay-Djermas along with 
a few Hausas. Even though the Hausas made up half of the 
population of the country, the Djermas had been favoured with 
regard to education by the French, who had pursued a sort of 
divide and rule policy. This obviously affected the relationship 
with the Tuaregs, since of all the ethnic groups in Niger the 
Songhay-Djermas had had by far the biggest problems with the 
Tuaregs before the colonial period. In Mali the Bambaras came to 
dominate, whereas in Algeria Arabic speaking people from the 
north came to power along with some loyal Berbers from Kabylia 
and other places. 


Algeria 

In Algeria politicians from the former resistance movement FLN 
began a heavy-handed literacy campaign in classical Arabic, 
which is the common literary language of all Arabic speaking 
countries, but which only a small elite has learnt to use. It was 
believed that this policy was absolutely necessary in order to 
ensure the unity of Algeria and to obtain support from the Arab 
world as a whole. In addition it was seen as the only way to 
gradually abolish the use of French in the administration and in 
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education. The authorities therefore opposed efforts to develop 
the country’s national languages, the Algerian-Arabic dialects 
and the Berber dialects, for use in the administration and in 
education or as literary media. It was believed that such a course 
might divide the country and isolate it from the rest of the Arab 
world. Instead everybody had to learn a new and very foreign 
language, classical Arabic. For the differences between Algerian- 
Arabic dialect and classical Arabic are on a scale comparable to 
the differences between Danish and Icelandic, not to mention the 
differences between classical Arabic and Berber. The official 
view regarding Berber was that it was a dying language that was 
in the process of rapidly being replaced by (vernacular) Arabic, a 
view that had no foundation in reality. The loyalty expected of 
Berber politicians consisted primarily in their acceptance of this 
language policy. The Berber Tuaregs were to feel the effects of 
that policy especially sharply, because they were believed to be 
more likely than other groups to start a rebellion, living as they 
did in the isolated southernmost corner of the country with ready 
contacts to Tuaregs in Mali and Niger. Large numbers of Tuareg 
children were forcibly removed from their parents and placed in 
special boarding schools, where they were to learn Arabic. Any 
cultural activities undertaken by the Tuaregs were brutally sup- 
pressed, for instance attempts to write down the traditional oral 
literature and preserve Tuareg customs. In order to ensure control 
of the country, the ruling noble caste of the Kel-Ghala was 
forcibly settled in the oasis of Tamanrasset (Tamanghasat). 
However, the oppressive policies backfired all over Algeria, 
and in 1980 open resistance broke out in Kabylia, a mountain 
area east of Algiers. Absurdly, the immediate occasion was the 
decision by police to prevent a lecture on ancient Kabyle poetry 
from taking place at Tizi-Uzu University. One demonstrator was 
killed and six hundred were wounded. Following this incident the 
government was forced to gradually modify its course, allow the 
cultivation of Berber language and literature and, however un- 
willingly, establish chairs in Berber language and culture at four 
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different universities. Furthermore an institute for the study of 
Berber language and culture was established in 1991 in the port 
town of Bijaya (Bougie). The Tuaregs have also benefited from 
these milder winds, and they now live under tolerable conditions. 
However the situation seems once more to have deteriorated 
after the outbreak of unrest in Niger and Mali and the arrival of 


many refugees from Mali. 


Mali 

The Tuaregs in Mali experienced the worst repressions. They had 
hardly been informed of the transfer of power that was to take 
place at the moment of independence when to their astonishment 
they saw an army of black Africans equipped with all sorts of 
modern munitions and tanks occupy the former French posts. To 
the Tuaregs blacks had traditionally been synonymous with 
slaves, and the humiliation of seing their country occupied by an 
army of "slaves" was too much for them. Likewise old animosities 
on the part of the black population and the soldiers contributed 
to muddling up the situation. It was felt that the Tuaregs were 
merely savage and uncivilized nomads, and that the best solution 
would be to see to it that they were settled forcibly as peasants, 
and best of all that they simply intermarried with the local black 
population, thereby disappearing as a people of their own. It 
might be said that the situation turned into a sort of inverted 
racial struggle, now that the blacks were in power. 

However, the Tuaregs did not voluntarily go along with these 
plans for their future. They were disinclined to give up their 
Berber language and inherited nomad culture, and as taxation of 
the Tuaregs grew heavier they revolted in 1963 and refused to 
pay, because they felt that they did not receive anything in re- 
turn for the money they paid to the government. But the 
rebellion was crushed ruthlessly and with incredible cruelty. 
People were burnt alive after having had petrol poured over 
them, they were cut into little pieces or buried alive. Cattle were 
mown down with machine guns. Rape, plunder, arbitrary im 
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prisonment and torture likewise occurred. It was an exquisite 
pleasure for the Mali soldiers to undress the Tuaregs in public, 
which is one of the deepest humiliations that can happen to a 
Tuareg, whose body is always concealed in garments, as opposed 
to the blacks who are used to dressing more lightly when their 
work requires it. But the Tuaregs could not hold their own 
against the well-equipped Mali army and had to accept a peace 
settlement that failed to give them any concessions whatever. 

Then followed a short period of relative calm during which in 
1966 the literacy campaign mentioned above (see p. 32) was 
launched. 


The Great Droughts 

Between 1969 and 1973 a disaster in the form of a drought that 
lasted several years befell the Tuareg region. The drought 
destroyed almost all the cattle, and pastures and fields were laid 
waste. A substantial part of the international relief aid ended up 
in the wrong pockets. Furthermore it was clear in Mali that the 
drought was a welcome opportunity to force the Tuaregs to settle 
further south, in that aid was made dependent on their giving up 
their nomadic existence. The government went so far as to deny 
the very existence of the disaster and to refuse relief aid. The 
Tuaregs in Mali, however, did not give in, and in the course of a 
few years they had succeeded in rebuilding their cattle herds and 
resuming a comparatively normal existence, as had the Tuaregs 
in Niger to an even greater extent. 

However, the hardships of the Tuaregs were not yet over. 
Between 1980 and 1985 a new drought set in which was severer 
and lasted longer than the previous one. Point by point history 
repeated itself. Many Tuaregs from Mali found themselves forced 
to emigrate in order to get help. Most of them went to Algeria, 
which at the time still had relatively substantial resources. Others 
fled to Burkina Faso or Nigeria or went even further away to 
Europe or Sa‘idi Arabia. A few came to Libya and enrolled in 
the Libyan army. Likewise a good many Tuaregs from Niger 
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emigrated to northern Nigeria or Libya. Of course the fact that 
emigrated Tuaregs served in the Libyan army was resented by 
the governments of Niger and Mali. They suspected a potential 
danger from these militarily trained Tuaregs, and their fears 
were further strengthened when Libya’s strong leader, Mu’ammar 
Gaddafi, began airing ambitious plans of alliances with Tunisia 
or Egypt or the creation of a Saharan empire encompassing all 
countries with territories in the Sahara. Libyan military oper- 
ations in Tchad, where Mu‘ammar Gaddafi supported the rebels, 
only added to these fears. However, claims that he planned to 
conquer Niger and Mali have never been substantiated. 

In 1986 Mali and Algeria concluded a repatriation agreement 
for the Tuareg refugees in Algeria. They had become too great 
an economic burden for Algeria’s ailing economy, and they also 
represented a security risk. In connection with the agreement 
Mali promised to set up a rehousing programme for the refugees, 
who were to be accommodated temporarily in refugee camps 
around the town of Kidal in Adrar. However, the programme was 
never put into effect in all its phases, and the Tuaregs who had 
returned ended up in the camps, where they were easy to control, 
received miserable supplies, and were left with little hope for the 
future. 

Likewise Tuaregs started to return home from Libya. Condi- 
tions in Libya were not always good, and not all Tuaregs had 
joined the Libyan army voluntarily. Furthermore some had been 
subjected to forced Arabization programmes. Consequently many 
of the returning soldiers had simply deserted with their arms and 
other equipment. 

Despair and unrest now increased dramatically in Tuareg 
areas. Thousands of young men and women could see no 
possibility of a tolerable future. Not only had aid been withheld 
from the Tuaregs. It must be kept in mind in this context that 
Niger and Mali like so many other African countries were under- 
going a period of economic setbacks and consequently lacked 
resources. In the case of Niger, the fall of uranium prices on the 
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world market contributed to the country’s problems. As a 
consequence an increasingly militant attitude spread among 
young Tuaregs. 


The Rebellion Starts 

On May seventh 1990 the Tuaregs struck at Chin-Tabaraden in 
Azawagh in Niger. Refugee camps housing 18,000 repatriated 
Tuaregs from Algeria were situated near this town. After some 
hesitation the authorities of Niger had agreed to receive the 
refugees in January of the same year, even though they believed 
most of the refugees to be from Mali (whereas the Mali 
authorities claimed that the Tuaregs originally came from Niger). 
The camps were described as transit camps, but apparently all 
that happened was that the repatriated Tuaregs were kept under 
close guard in the camps without permission to engage in any 
activities. If the young Tuaregs asked what was going to happen 
to them, they were arrested for insubordination and interrogated. 
Finally a group of between ten and fifteen frustrated young 
Tuaregs occupied the local gendarmerie in protest against the 
general conditions under which they were living, and in 
particular against the arbitrary arrests of their friends. In the 
ensuing fight the Tuaregs, armed only with old-fashioned swords, 
killed two gendarmes, locked up a third one, and disappeared 
with arms and ammunition. The gendarmerie took a cruel 
revenge on the Tuaregs. Great numbers of people and cattle were 
massacred. The authorities have admitted that around three 
hundred people died, whereas the Tuaregs claim that at least a 
thousand people were killed. However, the Tuaregs who were 
responsible for the assault on the police station got away and 
escaped to Manoka in Mali, where they were arrested and taken 
to the local prison. 

On June 28th and 29th 1990 a group of approximately sixty 
Tuaregs attacked the prison in Monoka in north-eastern Mali. 
They succeeded in liberating their imprisoned Nigerian friends. 
During the raid they killed several prison guards and afterwards 
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stole four lorries belonging to the American organization World 
Vision. Following the raid they established a regular Tuareg 
resistance movement in Mali with the aim of "liberating" the 
Tuareg areas in the north, which the Tuaregs named Azawad 
after the area north of the river Niger. They called their 
organization the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Azawad (Mouvement Populaire pour la Libération de l’Azawad, 
abbreviated MPLA or MPA). 


Developments in Mali. Refugees. The National Pact 

Then followed several minor clashes between the Tuaregs and 
the army of Mali. At several meetings Algeria attempted to 
mediate. On January sixth 1991 the so-called Tamanrasset III 
meeting was held, named after the principal! oasis in the Hoggar 
in southern Algeria, at which the military and civilian leaders of 
Mali met with the MPA leader Iyad ag-Ghali. They agreed on a 
demilitarization plan for the Adrar region of northern Mali, 
elections to a local council, and a guarantee by the government 
of Mali that from then on four per cent of the country’s gross 
national product would be invested in Tuareg areas. 

However, the agreement was never implemented. President 
Moussa Traore was overthrown on March 26th 1991, and even 
though the new rulers promised to respect the Tamanrasset 
agreement, absolutely nothing happened. Around the middle of 
June 1991 a new clash took place in Mali, in which approxim- 
ately 30 Tuaregs were killed. More persecutions followed. During 
the following six months mobs looted the shops of all "white" 
shopkeepers along the river Niger from Timbuctoo to Gao. The 
looting took place with the tacit consent of the army. Shop- 
keepers and their families were killed or driven away. In many 
places Tuaregs were driven to the most desolate and arid corners 
of the desert near the Mauritanian frontier. At one time 1,400 
families are said to have been in the area, but they were later 
reported to have crossed the frontier and to have been placed in 
Mauritanian refugee camps. The Moors, who are Arabs of 
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Mauritanian origin, were subjected to similar persecution because 
of their white skin. 

The MPA now demanded the establishment of an independent 
Tuareg state to encompass the huge triangular area between 
Ghaddmes to the north, Timbuctoo to the west, and Agadez- 
Zinder to the east. The state of Niger would be reduced to a small 
triangle around the capital Niamey as well as the desert areas in 
the east close to the frontier with Tchad. The Tuaregs living in 
France formed an association to support the Tuareg cause called 
Tilalt/Solidarité Touarégue. To begin with Tilalt did not call for 
an independent state for the Tuaregs, but demanded only 
internationally guaranteed territories in return for respecting the 
sovereignty of the states involved. It was suggested that an 
international force should be stationed along the southern border 
of the Tuareg area along the river Niger, and furthermore that 
all international aid to Mali should be suspended until an 
agreement had been reached. Finally Tilalt stated in its 
declaration that the Tuareg people would be prepared to commit 
suicide collectively rather than be murdered in a collective 
genocide. 

Of course the plans for an independent Tuareg state have no 
better prospect of success than plans for a Kurdish state in the 
Middle East. The states involved will never accept the idea, 
because they are unwilling to renounce the resources of the 
Tuareg regions and cannot allow the Tuaregs to control] trans- 
saharan traffic. On the other hand, the great powers have got 
neither the will nor the means to impose the plan by force. In the 
case of the Tuaregs it would probably require a permanent 
international military presence, because the Tuaregs would be too 
weak to defend their territory with their own forces. 

In the course of 1991 the situation in Mali gradually de- 
teriorated. In fact by the end of the year ninety per cent of the 
Tuareg population of Mali had fled the country. Figures for 
refugees in foreign camps vary a lot and reliable information is 
difficult to obtain. In view of the fact that large areas of land in 
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northern Mali are completely deserted, the following figures 
seem reasonable: up to 250,000 in Algeria, 70,000 in Mauritania, 
between 10,000 and 20,000 in Burkina Faso, between 5,000 and 
10,000 in Niger, as well as unknown numbers in Nigeria, Ivory 
Coast, France, Sa‘idi Arabia and other more distant countries. 
Much depends on how many have died in massacres before the 
exodus began and how many have succumbed to hunger and 
disease in the camps themselves. The situation is worst in the 
Mauritanian refugee camps, because the country cannot afford to 
provide proper relief aid. At least 10,000 people are believed to 
have died from hunger, thirst, and disease in Mauritania. The 
camps in question are located along the frontier with Mali, which 
is one of the remotest areas as seen from the capital Nouakchott. 
Lines of communication are inadequate, and the bureaucracy 
works slowly. Similarly the Algerian camps are located in the 
southern deset, close to the frontier with Mali, an area which is 
difficult to reach for foreign journalists and Red Cross officials, 
and consequently the camps easily lose the attention of national 
and international media. 

In reality only Tuareg guerillas have remained in Mali, but 
they on the other hand seem to have full control over the entire 
Tuareg area, to a point where patrols of the army of Mali can 
hardly enter the area. The authorities of Mali are forced to real- 
ize that they have been more or less checkmated, and pressure 
from the neighbouring countries to get rid of the refugees is 
mounting. 

In January 1992 new negotiations were begun in order to get 
out of the deadlock in Mali. Algeria mediated once again, and 
from the 15th to the 25th of March negotiations took place in 
Algiers that led to a so-called National Pact between the govern- 
ment of Mali and the United Azawad Fronts (Mouvements et 
Fronts Unifiés de l’Azaiwad, MFUA), which is an umbrella 
organization for the various resistance groups. For in accordance 
with the "best" Tuareg traditions three or four different resist- 
ance movements with partially separate political objectives had 
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sprung up in the meantime. The pact envisaged 1) a ceasefire 
beginning on April 12th; 2) an amnesty for the rebels; 3) 
enrolment of Tuareg guerillas in the army of Mali, which was to 
reduce its presence in Tuareg regions considerably and patrol the 
area with mixed patrols of Tuareg and black soldiers; 4) the 
creation of a commission to establish who was responsible for the 
atrocities that had been committed; 5) the creation of a fund to 
finance the repatriation of refugees; 6) the creation of a fund for 
the development of Tuareg areas through investments, including 
the development of tourist facilities. The details of the pact were 
to be negotiated during a transition period of sixty days. 

Unfortunately efforts to make all Tuareg resistance groups 
support the pact failed. Especially the group FPLA (Front 
Populaire pour la Libération de l Aziwad) under Ghissa ag Sidi 
Mohamed opposed the pact. Ghissa had not taken part in the 
negotiations in Algiers, and he believed that instead of a gradual 
thinning out of the military presence in Tuareg areas, an 
immediate and complete demilitarization of the area must take 
place. Furthermore he held that no negotiations should take place 
until all towns in the area had been "liberated". He considered all 
plans for democracy and decentralization to be a sham. He refus- 
ed to sign the pact but was side-tracked by the other resistance 
groups. 

The National Pact was signed as foreseen on April eleventh 
1992 in Bamako. However, the implementation of its provisions is 
not progressing well. So far neither the repatriation fund nor 
investment funds have been created. The commission investig- 
ating atrocities was not created until June second 1992. Four 
mixed surveillance brigades have been created and have begun to 
operate. The refugees are still rotting in their camps abroad. In 
the field both sides have problems with local commanders who 
operate on their own. The worst episode occurred on May 13, 
1992 when a Norwegian Church Aid centre at Gossi was attacked 
twice. Four people were killed and six vehicles and some money 
stolen. Apparently the assault was carried out by Tuareg gue 
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rillas. However, according to rumours that have sprung up later 
the perpetrators of the crime were Mali gendarmes in disguise, 
who were trying to bring discredit on the Tuaregs and to 
sabotage the peace process. Whether or not these rumours are 
true, the Mali army revenged itself cruelly by executing 12 
random Tuaregs, who had nothing to do with the matter. It has 
later been announced that the government of Mali has begun a 
judicial inquiry against the local officers responsible for this 
massacre of revenge. Since then several minor episodes have 
infected the negotiation climate, and work on the implement- 
ation of the pact that looked so promising on paper seems almost 
to have ground to a halt. 

These problems arose in spite of the fact that a new civilian 
president was appointed in Mali on April 27th 1992, Alpha 
Oumar Konaré, a teacher who had been democratically elected 
and had held out prospects of considerable democratization of the 
country, all of which boded well for the peace process that was 
about to begin. 

According to the latest news from Mali, a meeting between 
Mali politicians and members of the Tuareg resistance was held 
from October 26th to 30th 1992 at Tawardé north of Gao, the 
stronghold of Ghissa ag Sidi Mohamed. The parliamentary 
delegation was led by the president of the national assembly, Aly 
Nouhoum Diallo, and also included the Tuareg minister Mo- 
hamed ag Erlaf, who in a symbolic gesture served as chauffeur 
for Diallo on the way between Gao and Tawardé. The Tuareg 
side was organised by the MFUA. Tuareg opponents of the pact 
also took part. Once again the moderates prevailed..The MFUA 
confirmed its support of the pact. It was decided: 1) to set up a 
bureau of coordination; 2) to create a 40 member consultative 
council for Azdwad; 3) to renew the supervisory commission; 4) 
to appoint new guerillas from the FPLA (Ghissa’s group) to be 
members of the mixed brigades. The participants even agreed on 
an appeal to the government of Niger for the release of the 
Tuaregs that had been arrested there (see below). Besides all 
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Tuareg resistance groups have now joined up in a common 
organization, the FLA (Front de Libération de l’Azawad). Thus 
the process seemed to be moving along slowly in the right 
direction. A flicker of hope had been lit. 

During the first half of 1994, however, hostilities have 
increased again. Frustrated by the slow pace of implementation 
of the National Pact, Tuareg (and Moorish?) groups outside the 
control of the MFUA have attacked military posts and other 
localities on several occasions to procure weapons, vehicles and 
petrol. Reprisals have been vehement. Failing to seize the 
"pandits” themselves, the soldiers have laid hands on innocent 
civilians, arresting, torturing and massacring them without 
mercy. More then 200 have lost their lives in this way within a 
few weeks. The main reason for the great frustration has been 
the total failure of the attempts to repatriate the refugees from 
Algeria and Mauritania. One or two "pilot projects" were sup- 
posed to start the process. But absolutely no reception facilities 
were in place. The money provided for these by foreign 
organizations had been diverted for other purposes of higher 
priority. In order not to die of hunger, the "repatriated" persons 
had to flee back to the camps they came from. Clearly, the Mali 
government is not interested in repatriating the refugees, and 
only constant pressure from the international community can 
make it change its present course. 

Because of the "banditism” the various black ethnic groups 
have now begun to form their own organizations for self-defence. 
Best known is the Ghanda Koy (= Masters of the Country) of the 
Songhays, which may turn out to complicate the situation very 


seriously. 


Developments in Niger 

The National Conference. Imprisonments 

In Niger the course of events has also taken a disastrous turn, in 
spite of the fact that promising developments were under way 
after the massacre at Chin-Tabaraden. An intensive press cam 
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paign in French newspapers inspired by Tuareg sources had 
made people in Niger think twice and ask themselves who was 
really responsible for the massacre at Chin-Tabdraden. Many 
imprisoned Tuaregs were released in February 1991. During the 
same month massive student demonstrations against the undemo- 
cratic conditions in the country had taken place. Police 
interfered, and several people were killed, which in turn created 
an uproar in the entire population of Niger. In June 1991 a so- 
called national conference was called, inspired by French efforts 
and forced through by the domestic opposition. The aim of the 
conference was to bring about national conciliation between all 
population groups in Niger. The organizers intended to deal with 
all injustices that had been committed since independence in 
1960. 1,200 delegates gathered for the conference, which lasted 
98 days. With great difficulty the Tuareg delegates succeeded in 
persuading the guerillas to cease hostilities in the meantime. 

The conference began well. The country was astonished at the 
openness with which numerous injustices and scandals from the 
years that had elapsed since independence were discussed. The 
Tuaregs waited anxiously for the the conference to get round to 
the massacre at Chin-Tabadraden. On that day relatives of the 
Tuaregs that had been killed had been invited to be present at 
the debate. The culmination was to have been the appearance of 
captain Maliki Bouretma, the commander of the Tahoua zone 
who was responsible for the operations at Chin-Tabaraden. 
Maliki admitted the extent of the attocities but persistently 
maintained he had acted under orders, indeed by order of the 
president himself, colonel Ali Saibou, who had replaced the late 
dictator, lieutenant colonel Seyni Kountché, in 1987. He even 
described how with his own hands he had finished off the old 
chieftain Abdoulmoumine Mohamed, the man who had negot- 
iated with president Ali Safbou in 1989 and had encouraged the 
Tuaregs in Libya to show confidence in the new regime and to 
return home to Niger. Maliki pleaded his case so well that a 
majority of the delegates ended up praising his patriotic be 
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haviour and obedience to his superiors. The Tuaregs of course 
were stupefied at this incident. For the sake of appearances the 
conference in the end decided to imprison Maliki Boureima and 
have him tried in court, but his case has never been settled, 
whereas other officers involved received prison sentences. All in 
all the National Conference spent most of the month of 
September on the Tuareg question. The conference concluded 
with the appointment of a transitional body, the Supreme Council 
of the Republic (le Haut Conseil de la République), which was to 
draw up a proposal for a new national constitution. Amadou 
Cheffou was elected president of the council (and of the country). 
At the same time it was agreed that neither the president of the 
council, nor the interim prime minister would be allowed to 
stand in the elections planned for January 1993. 

After the conference it was no longer possible to persuade the 
guerillas to refrain from hostilities. In a way events had slipped 
out of control and acquired a logic of their own. The guerillas 
have established themselves so strongly in the Ayr mountains in 
central Niger that it now appears to be impossible for the army 
of Niger to enter the area. The army has great difficulties 
keeping the road to the uranium mines at Arlit (Aghli) open. 
Several battles have been fought with great losses suffered 
particularly by the army. Mainly because of opposition from the 
army no progress has been made on negotiations over a pact with 
the Tuaregs. As in Mali it is difficult for the army to accept that 
it is unable to force through a decision in the field. Because of 
the deadlock, the army of Niger on August 27, 1992 resorted to 
the unfortunate measure of arresting all Tuareg intellectuals, 
including the minister for tourism and transportation, former 
ministers and ambassadors, the prefect of Agadez, army officers, 
school principals and others. Along with the intellectuals a large 
number of drivers and guides working in the tourist industry 
have been arrested. Many of the intellectuals, whom the author- 
ities are now turning into their enemies, were advocates of a 
negotiated compromise between the government and the Tuaregs. 
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More than 250 Tuaregs are reported to have been arrested in this 
manner, merely to serve as hostages in order to force the 
guerillas to give up their struggle. Of course the authorities were 
aware that the guerillas would need these highly educated 
Tuaregs one day, if a peace process was to be accomplished. For a 
long time the air was thick with rumours of torture and killings 
of the prisoners. Independent observers have later confirmed 
accusations of torture, but apparently rumours that some of the 
prisoners have been deliberately killed are unfounded. 

The government let it be known that the hostages had been 
taken by frustrated low-ranking officers, who had acted on their 
own. However, in view of the large number of key persons 
among the prisoners, this appears to be unlikely. The direct cause 
of the arrests was the murder in Agadez of police commissioner 
Omarou Sonné Fodi on August 26, 1992. At first it was rumoured 
that all prisoners would be executed without trial. Subsequently 
army leaders and the president appear to have gained more 
control of the operation by endorsing it semi-officially. It was 
later said that the authorities wished to exchange the prisoners 
for soldiers that held prisoners by the guerillas, and that no 
negotiations would take place until the soldiers had been 
released. It should be noted here that the authority of president 
Amadou Cheffou had been weakened after the National 
Conference in 1991, while he awaited the holding of regular 
elections on January 9th and 23rd 1993, elections in which he 
was not entitled to stand. Consequently he was unable to pursue a 
consistent policy at all levels. In the case of the arrested 
intellectuals too many people acted on their own. 

At the end of September 1992 it was rumoured that a group 
of 48 Niger Tuaregs had been arrested at Tamanrasset in Algeria 
for illegal entry into the country and for arms possession. Among 
them were the leader of the Tuareg resistance in Niger, the 
FLAA (Front de Libération de l’Azawagh et de l’Ayr), as well as 
his press secretary. They in turn claimed to have come to Algeria 
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in order to ask the Algerians to mediate in the conflict in Niger 
as they had done in Mali. 

By the end of 1992 it was reported that an interim govern- 
ment had been formed in Niger, and that parliamentary elections 
had been postponed indefinitely. On November 9, 1992 the 
Danish Foreign Ministry announced that the twelve members of 
the European Union had delivered a confidential démarche to 
the government of Niger expressing regret at violations of 
human rights in that country and containing an appeal to the 
authorities to ensure a democratic development. The Danish 
government itself has made it clear to the governments of Mali 
and especially Niger that democracy and respect for basic human 
rights are essential prerequisites for receiving Danish develop- 
ment aid. 

In May 1993 reports suggested that tensions had relaxed 
somewhat in Niger. Negotiations with the rebels had begun, 
approximately half of the arrested Tuaregs had been released, 
and more releases were expected to take place. On their part the 
guerillas had released a number of prisoners as a gesture of 
reconciliation, although they persistently maintained that their 
decision had no connection with the release of imprisoned 
Tuaregs. The planned parliamentary elections in Niger took place 
in two phases on February 7th and March 22nd, 1994. Inter- 
national observers who monitored the elections all agreed that 
the elections were as democratic as could reasonably be expected. 
This impression is confirmed by the fact that the winner of the 
elections was an opposition politician of the Hausa people, 
Mahamane Ousmane, who may be described as a social democrat. 
He is the first Hausa to be president of Niger since independence. 
Previous presidents have all been Djermas, even though the 
Hausas make up fifty per cent of the population. There may be a 
faint hope that reason will prevail. 

The latest news from Niger, of July 1994, says that in this 
country too an increasing "banditism" is poisoning the climate of 
the negotiations between the Tuaregs and the government. 
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Origins and Early History of the Tuaregs 


It must be assumed that in antiquity the population of the entire 
North African region from the oasis of Siwa in Egypt to Morocco 
in the west and far into the Sahara desert spoke Berber. But in 
the seventh century the Arabs came to the area where they 
initially settled in Tunisia. With their arrival began a gradual 
Islamization of all of North Africa. With the immigration in the 
eleventh century of the Banu-Hilal and Banu-Sulaym tribes the 
Arab presence grew still more massive. This meant that Berber 
was gradually replaced by Arabic. Berber has been preserved best 
in Morocco, where approximately half of the population still 
speaks Berber. Further to the east the Arabic dialects dominate. 
In Algeria, where only one sixth of the population speaks Berber, 
the language is spoken mainly in Kabylia, a mountain area east 
of Algiers. In Tunisia there are only thirteen Berber-speaking 
villages, of which six are in the island of Djerba. In Libya Berber 
is a little better preserved. The populations of the Neftisa moun- 
tains south of Tripolis and of the Ghadames oasis close to the 
Algerian frontier speak Berber, just as there are still people who 
speak Berber in the oasis of Awdjila in Cyrenaica. The same is 
true of the Siwa oasis in northwestern Egypt. 

The Berbers of antiquity must be identical with the peoples 
whom the Greeks and Romans lumped together under the name 
Libyans. The Romans fought against them in North Africa when 
during the three Punic wars they conquered the Phoenician 
colony Carthage (264-146) and gradually conquered the entire 
region. From the Romans we know the names of tribes like Afri 
(present-day Tunisia), Numidi (Algeria), Mauri (Morocco) etc. as 
well as the names of the Numidian kings Massinissa and Jugur- 
tha. The Libyans have left behind them the so-called Libyan 
inscriptions written in a special alphabet (see p. 31). Present-day 
Tunisia was known as Africa after the Afri tribe, today the name 
of the entire continent. 
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It is likely that the Tuaregs and the Berbers in Mauritania, 
where only a small colony of Berber-speaking people near the 
Senegalese frontier remains, were gradually driven south by the 
advancing Arabs, ending with the arrival of the Banu-Hilal and 
Banu-Sulaym tribes. 

Arab writers confirm that the entire Sahara region from 
Mauritania to Libya was inhabited by Berber tribes (Tuareg 
tribes?) even before the arrival of the Arabs. According to the 
most important one of these writers, the illustrious Ibn Khaldtn, 
who lived in the fourteenth century, all those Berbers whose men 
wore a Veil (‘al-mulaththimin) lived here. See p. 26). 


Legends of the Origins of the Tuaregs 

The Tuaregs have their own legends of how they have come to 
live where they are today. The legends unanimously say that the 
Tuaregs came from the north, some from the Tafilalt area in 
southeastern Morocco and others from the Awdjila oasis in 
Cyrenaica in Libya. Of course this is consistent with the fact that 
they are Berbers and still speak a Berber language, just as their 
kinsmen in Morocco and Libya do. 

The Tuaregs of the Hoggdr region in southern Algeria (Kel- 
Ahaggar) recount that their first ancestress was a woman of 
noble birth from Tafilalt in southeastern Morocco, whose name 
was Ti-n-Hinan. She was also the ancestress of the Taytoq 
Tuaregs, who live northwest of Hoggar. She was a Muslim who 
came riding on a white camel accompanied by her maid Takama. 
They settled in the oasis of Abaldssa west of Tamanrasset (Ta- 
manghasat). The Kel-Ghala tribe, the leading tribe of the Hoggar 
Tuaregs, as well as the Taytoq tribe, who are the leaders of the 
Ahnat Tuaregs, are descended from the two women. According to 
legend their grave is a ruin near Abdalassa. This ruin is a kind of 
stone fortress measuring 80 by 75 ft., which contains a number of 
burial chambers. In one of the chambers French archeologists did 
in fact find the skeletons of two women of the white race. 
Around the "fortress" there are a number of smaller, stone-lined 
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graves. According to tradition the biggest of these, situated 
approximately 200 yards from the "fortress", contains the mortal 
remains of Takima. The graves are undoubtedly pre-Islamic 
(fourth century?), which conflicts with the claim that Ti-n-Hinan 
was a Muslim. 

When the two women came to Ahadggar, a Tuareg-speaking 
people called the Isibatan already lived there. They were not 
Muslims, they spoke Tuareg poorly, lived in rock caves and made 
a living by raising goats and sheep. Much earlier a tribe of a 
similar name (sbtw) is reported by the ancient Egyptians to have 
been living in Libya. 

These legends appear to show that the Tuaregs of southern 
Algeria originally came from two directions, first from Libya 
and then from Morocco, and that by virtue of the fact that they 
raised camels the Moroccan Berbers were able to set themselves 
up as rulers of the country and make the Tuaregs who already 
lived there their vassals. 

The theory of the Libyan origin fits well with the Arabic 
name for the Tuaregs, Tawarig, which must be a plural form of 
Targi, which is derived from the geographical name Targa. Targa 
is the name that the Tuaregs apply to the Fazzan area in Libya 
south of the Nefisa mountains. The plural form Tuareg is also 
used in English. In the present booklet we have preferred to 
modernize the name, using Tuareg for the singular and Tuaregs 
for the plural (as has also become customary in French). 

The theory that the ruling classes originated in Morocco is not 
quite so unambigously supported by their name. For in Ahadggar 
Tuaregs of noble birth call themselves Ihaggaran in the plural. 
Ihaggardn is probably identical with the name of a tribe, Haw- 
wara, since double ww regularly becomes gg in Tuareg. However, 
according to ancient Arab writers the Hawwara tribes lived 
primarily in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania in Libya as well as in 
Tunisia, though some of them lived further west. 

In that way the present division of the Tuaregs into noble 
tribes and vassal tribes is believed to have come into existence. 
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Likewise the Adrar Tuaregs in Mali have legends according 
to which they have come from Morocco or from Mauritania in 
several waves. No particularly pronounced division into nobles 
and vassals has existed in the Adrar area itself. As mentioned 
above, the Kal-Tadamakat and the Iwallammodan Tuaregs emi- 
grated from the Adrar mountains as a result of fights with new 
tribes immigrating from the east. The Kal-Tadamakat went south 
whereas the Iwallammadan went east. 

On the other hand, legends of the origin of the Ayr Tuaregs 
in Niger recount that they immigrated from Tripolitania and 
Fazzan. The first tribes appear to have arrived as early as the 
seventh century. According to these legends the Isandalan tribes 
(including Itesan) arrived in the eleventh century via Fazzan 
from Awdjila in Cyrenaica, from where they had been driven 
away by the advancing Banu-Hilal Arabs. Likewise the Kel-Goras 
and the Kel-Away tribes, who arrived in the late fourteenth 
century, are said to have come from this region. With the arrival 
of the Kel-Away, many Ayr tribes were forced to move further 
south, and consequently the Kel-Garas now have their own 
confederation in the area between Maradi and Zinder. 

Thus the Kel-Ayr and the Kel-Garas have much more uni- 
form, purely Libyan origins than the western Tuaregs. 
Accordingly the main line of division among Tuareg dialects is 
between Kel-Ayr and Kel-Garas on one side, and western and 
northern Tuaregs (Kel-Ahadggar, Kal-Adghagh, K4al-Ensar, 
Iwollommoadan) on the other side. The eastern Iwallammoaddn 
speak a hybrid dialect, since this group consists of approximately 
equal numbers of original Iwoilammodan from the west and 
emigrated Kel-Ayr, the so-called [berkoradydn. The present Kel- 
Ajjer in Libya south of Ghadames as well as the Tuaregs in the 
oasis of Ghat speak dialects that resemble the Ahaggar dialect. It 
is therefore tempting to assume that the distinctive character of 
the Ayr dialect originates in Cyrenaica rather than in Fazzan. 

Finally it should be noted that the migrations of the Ayr 
tribes appear to have followed the ancient caravan route from 
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Cairo to Timbuctoo via Siwa, Awdjila, Murzuk (in Fazzin), Ghat, 
Agadez, Ingal, Tahoua, and Gao. 


Intertribal Feuds. The Sultanate in Agadez 

From the early days Tuareg society has been characterized by 
constant rivalry between the tribes, particularly when recently 
arrived tribes have set themselves up as rulers over the tribes 
already present in an area. Consequently, in the course of time 
different tribes have enjoyed supremacy in the various regions. 
Legends say that the first tribe to rule in the north was the 
Isdbatan tribe Ikadayan, which was ruled by the chieftain Akkar 
at the time of the arrival of Ti-n-Hinan. Then the Ajjer tribe 
Imanan came to power. That tribe in turn was replaced by the 
Oraghdan tribe, likewise from Ajjer. The last tribe to rule before 
the arrival of the French was the Ahaggar tribe Kel-Ghala, 
which is still recognized as the leading tribe in the area today. In 
the Adrar region in Mali the first rulers were the Kal- 
Tadamakat, named after a mountain in central Adrar. But 
according to legends new tribes arrived from Morocco and 
Mauritania during the reign of the chieftain Alad. To begin with 
attempts were made to preserve peace by letting the chieftain of 
the new tribes marry Alad’s daughter, but after Alad’s death the 
feud flared up. In the end Alad’s grandson Woar-Ilammoad (the 
Intractable) was forced to emigrate to the eastern town of 
Monoka, where he created his own confederation of 
Iwollommodan tribes. Later the religious Ifoghas tribes came to 
Adrar from Ajjer and set themselves up as rulers, which forced 
the Kal-Tadamakat to emigrate and settle in the area around 
Timbuctoo. Around the year 1800 the Kal-Tadamakat came 
under the supremacy of the Iwallammodan confederation. In 
Adrar there was never any sharp division between noble tribes 
and vassal tribes. This was due partly to the fact that potential 
vassals simply emigrated, and partly to the fact that the leading 
tribe was not a warrior tribe but a religious tribe (Inaslamin, see 
pel); 
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Power has shifted in a similar manner in the Ayr Mountains 
in Niger. The first immigrants were the Ilisiwan and Iborkorayan 
tribes, of which the former seems to have been in power. The 
mosque in Agadez was built at the time of these two tribes, in the 
year 1430. Then the Isandalan tribes arrived, of which the 
strongest, the Itesan, set themselves up as rulers of the country. 
All tribes recognized their supremacy except the Iborkoradydn, 
who settled in the nearly empty Azawagh area around Taduq 
southwest of Ingal. 

However, the Kel-Away tribes with their supreme chieftain 
entitled Andstafidat had long contended with Itesan for 
supremacy. Because of the constant rivalries it was agreed, on the 
suggestion of the Itesan chieftain, to elect a supreme ruler of the 
entire Ayr region, who was to have the title of sultan, and who 
must be independent of any single tribe. One legend has it that 
the Sultan in Constantinople was asked to send one of his sons to 
found a dynasty in Ayr, another that representatives of the Itesan 
tribe went to Aghrom-Sattofan (ie. the Black Town or the Black 
Country) in order to find a sultan. Perhaps the latter account is 
really closest to the truth, for the family of the sultan have 
always been very dark-skinned, and the sultan traditionally has 
four ministers, as is the custom in the black African kingdoms to 
the south. A third legend explains the sultan’s dark skin by 
saying that he was a son of the Sultan of Constantinople and a 
black concubine. The first sultan arrived in Ayr in 1405. After 
some years he had set up a permanent residence in Agadez. 

Strife with the Ibarkorayan tribes continued in spite of the 
establishment of the sultanate, and the Kel-Away tribes con- 
tinued to be restive. According to legend, the sultan finally gave 
Khadakhada, supreme chieftain of the Iborkoraydan tribes, carte 
blanche to attack the Kel-Awdy, ostensibly because an Arab 
learned in the law (a faqih), Sidi Makhmud from Baghdad, who 
lived among the Kel-Away, was trying to convert them io his 
particular religious teachings. A great battle took place around 
1655 at Agdlangha in western Ayr, where Sidi Mokhmud had 
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built his own mosque. Hundreds of Kel-Away were killed, Sidi 
Mokhmud died, an enormous booty was taken, and the Anas- 
tafidit was forced to declare himself defeated. The Iberkorayan 
continued to recognize the supremacy of the sultan. It was not 
until around 1750, when some Iwallammodian tribes invaded 
Azawagh and concluded an alliance with the Ibarkoraydan, that 
the eastern Iwollommodan in Azaiwagh formed an independent 
confederation. 

When the French arrived in the area at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, there were six great confederations in the Tuareg 
regions, each with its own supreme chieftain or Amdanokal, as the 
Tuareg title is: 1) Ahadggar with Ahnat and Ajjer under it was 
governed by the Kel-Ghala tribe. 2) Adrar under the Ifoghas 
tribe. 3) The western Iwollammodan with the Kal-Tadamakat 
under them were governed by the Kal-Talatayt. 4) The eastern 
Iwollammoadan, also called Kal-Donnog or Easterners, under the 
Koal-Nan. 5) Kel-Ayr under the Sultan of Agadez, who also had 
the title of amadnokal. 6) Kel-Goras, whose amadnokal is called 
tambari. 


dljilani and the Caliphate in Sokoto/Nigeria. 

The great Hausa empire that emerged in the nineteenth century 
with Sokoto in northwestern Nigeria as its capital played a 
significant role in the history of especially the Niger Tuaregs. It 
was founded by Fulanis, who subjugated the Hausas and who 
intended to carry out a religious reformation, which was much 
needed since the version of Islam that was being practiced in 
northern Nigeria and elsewhere in West Africa had in fact 
strayed rather far from the orthodox faith. The Fulani empire 
grew into a strong state, whose ruler assumed the title of caliph. 
The caliph sought to extend his power and his missionary 
activities to Tuareg areas. At that time the Kal-Dannog had an 
unusually strong and dynamic amanokal, Aljilani, who came 
from the Ibarkorayan and was deeply religious. He fought several 
wars against the southern Tuaregs, the Itesan (in Adar) and the 
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Kel-Goros, whom he defeated. Soon he conceived the idea of 
uniting all Tuaregs in one great empire ruled by himself, for it 
was Clear to him that only by abandoning intertribal strife could 
the Tuaregs grow really strong. The Itesan and the Kel-Goros 
allied themselves with Kel-Ayr and attacked him, but once again 
they were defeated. An attack by the western Iwallammoadan was 
likewise a failure, and in the end Uljilani looted Manoka. 

However, no Tuaregs could accept the thought of being under 
a common hegemony. Some of his own Koal-Dannag tribes who 
could not forget that dljilani was not from the Iwallammoadan but 
from the Iborkorayan let him down, and in the end he was 
defeated by an alliance of Kel-Ayr and Kel-Goras. He then 
sought refuge with the caliph in Sokoto. Some years later the 
caliph put him at the head of a Fulani army that reconquered the 
Adar area south of Tahoua, but the area was placed under the 
caliphate in Sokoto, and a Fulani was appointed governor. 
Aljilani died in Sokoto. 


The Arrival of the French. The Conquest of Hoggar 

By the end of the nineteenth century the French penetrated into 
the Tuareg area. They came from two directions, from the north 
via In-Sdlakh to Hoggar and from the west from Senegal to 
present-day Mali and Niger. The conquest of the Tuaregs turned 
out to be a difficult task that cost many human lives. The first 
expedition to Hoggar (or Ahaggar as the Tuaregs call the area) 
came from Wargla through Ajjer. It was led by colonel Flatters, 
but his column of 98 men, of which only eleven were Europeans, 
was clearly too weak. In February 1881 Flatters himself along 
with a few others were lured into an ambush and massacred, 
while all the riding animals of the expedition, which were 
grazing, were carried off. The Italians in Libya appear to have 
been involved in the plot as well. The column had now lost 32 
men, and the rest tried to get back to their starting point on foot. 
The Tuaregs kept following them at a distance and sent them 
negotiators, who sold them sheep and poisoned dates. Then the 
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Tuaregs prevented them from getting water, and in the skir- 
mishes that followed the rest of the column were slowly killed 
one by one. The last survivors were reduced to eating their dead 
comrades. 

After that disaster nearly twenty years passed before a new 
attempt was made to conquer the Tuaregs. To be sure, an 
expedition led by the geographer Fernand Foureau and com- 
mandant Lamy had been granted a safe-conduct in 1888 to pass 
through the Ahaggar region to Lake Tchad, but they had fully 
recognized the supremacy of the Tuaregs. At Lake Tchad Lamy 
fell during a battle with the black sultan Rabah. It was not until 
after the occupation in 1899 of the oasis of In-Sdlakh northwest 
of Hoggar that matters took a new turn. After skirmishes in 1902 
a column of 130 men led by lieutenant Cottenest was sent out 
from In-Salakh to complete a great circular expedition through 
the Hoggar. On their way back via Tazruk and Tamanrasset 
(Tamanghasat) they reached Tit without having encountered 
Opposition from the Tuaregs. But at Tit they found themselves 
surrounded by the Tuaregs. With a great show of sang-froid 
Cottenest now succeeded in putting up disciplined resistance. 
Three of his men died and ten were wounded, whereas the 
Tuaregs lost 93 men and were forced to retreat in defeat. On 
January 21st 1904 the amanokal Mosa 4gg-Amastan arrived at In- 
Salakh to offer his surrender to the French, and soon comman- 
dant Laperrine and the famous father Charles de Foucauld could 
move into Tamanrasset (Tamanghasat), the main oasis of the 
Hoggar region, which was to be the headquarters of the French. 
Charles de Foucauld won imperishable glory by exploring the 
language and culture of the Tuaregs. He wrote a four-volume 
Tuareg-French dictionary, which is unrivalled even today for its 
precise definitions of meanings. He also won world renown for 
his deep religious faith, and even his co-religionist, the Danish 
poet Johannes Jgrgensen, wrote a biography of him. He did not, 
however, conduct any significant missionary activities, but he 
built for himself a hermitage on the mountain Asokram, to which 
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he retreated for long periods of time to meditate and to atone for 
his prior sins. 


The French Conquest of Mali and Niger 

In the south, in present-day Mali, Burkina Faso, and Niger, the 
situation was more complex. Along the river Niger Tuareg 
nomads and Fulani nomads lived side by side with sedentary 
Songhays, and here the Tuaregs were split up into a number of 
confederations which traditionally combated each other. As in 
the dljilani period, the confederations could not agree on 
forming a united front against the intruding enemy, in this case 
the French. The Western Iwollammoadan in particular tried to 
remain on good terms with the French, because they had more 
than enough to do combating the Niger Tuaregs. In addition, 
none of the three population groups understood the extent of the 
French undertaking. They believed the French wanted to set up a 
temporary military presence with which they might conveniently 
ally themselves in pursuit of their own objectives. The Songhays 
for instance called on the French to help them against the 
nomads. 

The French troops came from the west down the river Niger 
from Senegal. They met resistance primarily from the Kal-Ensar 
tribes, the Udalan Tuaregs and the Fulanis. Timbuctoo fell in 
December 1893, and in 1899 the French under lieutenant Figeac 
inflicted so heavy losses on the Tuaregs that they had to 
surrender the following year. The Iwallammodan confederation 
under the amanokal Madidu tried to remain neutral and allowed 
an expedition under lieutenant Hourst to pass through their area 
on its way east to present-day Niger. Of course this “under- 
standing” lasted only a short time, but even so it never came to 
major battles with the Iwollammodan. In 1903 Fihrun, the new 
amdnokal, realized that the game was up and set out to Gao 
(Gawgaw) to offer his surrender to the French. 

The conquest of present-day Niger turned out to be 
considerably more difficult. As early as the year 1900 the French 
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had set up a post at Zinder, where they had deposed the sultan of 
the Diamargo country. However, the Kel-Goras were extremely 
hostile, and the Kel-Ayr under the sultan of Agadez had wit- 
nessed with resentment the passage through the Ayr region of 
the Foureau-Lamy expedition. On its way to Tchad the 
expedition had stayed in Agadez for three months. Once again 
the Tuaregs failed to form a united front. The Kel-Away 
preferred to remain co-operative and were more concerned about 
their trading relations with northern Nigeria than about 
independence. Accordingly hostilities began with an attack by 
the Kel-Goras on the Kel-Awady, whom they defeated. Then the 
French attacked the Kel-Garas and defeated them decisively. 
However, the Kel-Garas did not surrender but instead chose to 
flee east to Kanam in present-day Tchad. Their decision to go to 
Kanom was partly influenced by propaganda diffused in the area 
by the Libyan Santi sect. The Santisis were a Stfi sect (Islamic 
mysticists) founded in 1843 in Cyrenaica, which won consider- 
able influence in Libya, Tchad, Niger, and Mali as a centre of 
resistance against the Europeans. In fact the Sandsists in the end 
administered the province of Cyrenaica in understanding with 
the Turkish rulers. However, at Kanom the Kel-Goras were 
defeated again, this time by French forces coming from the 
south, and in 1903 they were forced to return to Damargo and 
surrender. In the same year the Eastern Iwallammoadan realized 
that the battle was lost and surrendered. However, their 
amanokal Mukhammad agg-dlkumayti refused to meet the 
French and retreated to a hermitage at Ingal. Likewise the Ayr 
Tuaregs surrendered without major battles, but not until 1906 
was Agadez finally occupied and the reigning sultan replaced by 
a more co-operative one. 


Rebellion during World War One 

However, unrest lurked beneath the surface. Manoka under 
Fihrun and Ayr under Kawosian were the most important centres. 
News of the outbreak of war in Europe and of the French lack of 
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success spread quickly and whetted the appetite of the Tuaregs. 
In 1915 Fihrun was arrested and taken to Timbuctoo, but in 1916 
he escaped and brought the Tuaregs together in rebellion. The 
rebels were defeated in a bloody battle in May at Adar-on-Bukar. 
It took two further military confrontations before the rebellion 
was crushed. Meanwhile a rebellion had broken out in the Ayr 
region. Kawasan was of Kel-Garas descent and belonged to the 
group that had joined the Santsists instead of returning from 
Kanom. When the Italians had left Fazzan, the Santsists had a 
free hand in the area. Together with Kawasdn they attacked 
Agadez in December 1916, A caravan on its way from Bilma to 
Agadez with a French escort was also attacked and massacred. A 
great number of the Eastern Iwallammoaddan joined the rebels, but 
the amdnokal dlkhorer wished to refrain from interference. 
French army columns were sent out from Monoka and Tahoua in 
order to raise the siege of Agadez. Through a betrayal the French 
under captain Sadoux learned that 300 Iwollammoadan warriors 
had gathered at Tanut. They were taken prisoners without 
fighting, but subsequently they were mercilessly beheaded one by 
one in a meaningless massacre that was to remain for long a 
bitter memory between the French and the Tuaregs. The traitors 
later proved to be the Inaslamman, who had sought in that 
manner to wrest power in Azadwagh from the noble Iwollom- 
moadan tribes. In March 1917 Agadez was liberated, and in a 
series of battles the rest of the Ayr region was gradually rid of 
rebels. Troops from Tamanrasset and Hoggar Tuaregs under the 
amanokal Mosa agg-Amastan fought on the French side. The 
suppression of the rebellion was hard and bloody. According to 
French sources 953 persons were killed in the Ayr region, and 
thousands were missing. Of the 15,000 camels in the area only 
3,000 are said to have survived. In the end Kawoasdn fled to 
Murzuk in Fazzan, where he was executed by the local bey. 
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The Colonial Era. A Tuareg State? 

With the suppression of the rebellion in 1917 the pacification of 
the country of the Tuaregs had finally been completed, and a 
period of peace followed that lasted until independence in 1960. 
The French treated the Tuaregs with a certain measure of respect 
and admiration, allowing them to continue their accustomed 
nomadic existence and to keep the slaves that they already had, 
as long as the slaves were willing to stay with their masters. But 
the Tuaregs had to refrain from all kinds of raids against each 
other as well as against the black population in the south, and the 
French saw to it effectively that no new concentrations of power 
emerged. The amdnokals retained only their title but were 
deprived of any executive power, since local authority was placed 
in the hands of individual chieftains at a lower level. For a while 
the special feelings that the French entertained for the Tuaregs 
led them to consider seriously setting up a separate Tuareg state, 
which was to be independent of Algeria, Niger, and Mali. They 
probably felt that the Tuaregs would experience difficulties liv- 
ing side by side with the sedentary populations of the three 
countries. The idea remained alive until independence but was 
never put into practice. 
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Tuareg going to visit his girl friend, Niger (photo Ghabdouane Mohamed) 
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Women pounding millet (photo Morten Kuni) 
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Milking a camel (photo O. Olufsen, Arch. Nat. Mus.) 
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Note on transcription of Tuareg words 

9 short close central vowel, like e in sullen 

a short open central vowel, like u in sullen 

sh unvoiced sibilant, like English sh 

gh voiced uvular fricative, like German r in Rad 
kh voiceless uvular fricative, li Scottish ch in loch 


d,t,z etc., velarized consonants 
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“The book describes the social 
conditions, culture and daily life 
of the Tuaregs, as well as their 
history with a special reference to 


- .the period after the independence 
- of Niger and Mali in 1960. - 


As a minority in these two coun- 

tries, the Tuaregs have come into 

_a difficult situation and today 

« they are in heavy troubles. Since 

independence in 1960, the 
Tuaregs have been ignored con- 
stantly by the different govern- 
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ments. Today the consequences 
of this are visible in their areas 
which are underdeveloped and 
the young Tuaregs are mostly 
illiterate and untrained and with 


no hope for the future. 


In 1990, they started a revolt 
which resulted iri the fact that 
90% of the Tuaregs in Mali have 
now fled to other countries, 
mainly Algeria. 
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